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COMMENT 


No Appeal against the Past 


ECAUSE membership of the Communist Party reached 

60,000 in 1943 (as a Special Correspondent reminded us in 
last month’s TWENTIETH CENTURY), and because the Party 
has always had a large turnover of members, there must be a 
quite considerable number of ex-Communists going about their 
ordinary and unpolitical business in Britain to-day. Few of them 
are as distinguished as the contributors to The God that Failed, and 
most of them nowadays would probably rather forget that 
particular part of their past. Nor are the working-class ex- 
members very likely to be reminded of it. But every now and 
then a middle-class ex-member will get an unwelcome reminder 
of what he or she now regards as only a bout of adolescent 
political measles. Most of them accept, if ruefully, the fact that 
they are debarred from getting a visa to visit the U.S.A.; but 
that, they think, is the end of their penance. And so it may. be — 
unless they happen to be, say, an anthropologist wishing to do 
field-work in one of the Colonies; or a technician itching to 
impart a technique to South-East Asia under the Colombo 
Plan; or even perhaps an ex-officer volunteering to join the 
reserve. Then it is possible that their past will be dug up and 
used against them. Not openly or explicitly: they will just be 
told, by the government department concerned, that the trip 
is off and no reasons can be given. 

Now all this may seem a comforting tribute to the efficiency 
of a government filing system, and some people may feel that 
they can sleep easier in their beds because the watchdogs of 
M.I.5 are about. But it seems a little hard on those who find 
they have to suffer for a past which can never be expiated. 
They see the more famous ex-comrades allowed the salve of 
public confession and absolution; but those not in the limelight 
have no means of working their passages back to respectability 
if they were ever so foolish as to possess a Party card. As last 
month’s Special Correspondent pointed out, the stimulus to 
join may have been an honest wartime admiration for Russia 
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or even an honourable but premature pre-war fit of anti- 
fascism. But whatever the motive in joining, the reason for 
leaving (and nearly all Party members do leave) is almost 
always disillusion and disgust. So one would think ex-members 
to be safer than most from any danger of re-infection. Indeed 
the only thing likely to re-convert them might be proof of an 
unrelenting and unreasonable malevolence on the part of 
authority. And that is just what this silent persecution may look 
like; for we would seem to have reached a stage of political 
morality where anyone who once in their foolish youth lost their 
virtue must be regarded as for ever damned. 

Cannot some machinery be set up for appeal against the 
past? The civil servants had their quiz and were allowed to 
establish their present innocence. Should not an ordinary 
member of the public be allowed to do the same? (We cannot 
all edit Punch as a means of publicly demonstrating, to a rather 
unamused world, how far we have swung from extreme left 
to extreme right.) 

The official, but surely inadequate, answer would be that 
among the many who have genuinely recanted may be a few 
who have been urged by the Party to simulate recantation so 
that they may be the more effectively used for serious espionage 
— just as, no doubt, a few real Communists are not encouraged 
to become Party members because they can be more useful 
and dangerous without the embarrassing label. But ‘f that 
really is the case, it is up to M.I.5 to prove before some 
tribunal that the person in question is a potential security 
risk. And meanwhile nine hundred and ninety-nine now-respec- 
table citizens are always in danger of being deprived of some 
part of their liberty —- without legal process or chance of 
redress — as a precaution against the thousand-to-one chance 
that there may be a wolf dressed up as a lamb lurking in the 


innocent- looking flock. 
A. S. 


‘Vogliamo Tutto’ 


The most undignified political movement outside Asia is surely 
the reconstituted Italian Fascist party known as the Movimento 
Sociale Italiano. Whatever allowances we make for mass silliness 
it still seems odd that some Italians should base their pro- 
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grammes on a regime which not only brought totally unneces- 
sary destruction on their country, but even covered itself with 
ignominy and ridicule in the very field in which it set its 
vanity — militarism and the ability to wage war. Nevertheless 
the M S I (its adherents are called Missini) does exist and even 
if the late Signor Mussolini’s admirers are never likely to gain 
control of their country, they have more than a nuisance value 
and are interesting as a symptom. Even a small party of ranters 
is very dangerous now that the parliamentary system has once 
again become shaky. 

The Missini, it may be remembered, suffered a slight setback 
at the elections in June last year when they received about 
250,000 fewer votes than at the preceding municipal elections. 
But for all that they were supported by a million and a half 
Italians and they have twenty-nine seats in the Chamber and 
nine in the Senate. They lost ground especially in the South, in 
Naples and Calabria. 

There is something of a split in the movement and the 
divergences of opinion were brought out at a congress held in 
Viareggio this January. Ex-Marshal Rodolfo Graziani, whom 
Fascists regard as a war hero, possibly because — though only 
thanks to Allied intervention — he escaped the death penalty 
as a war criminal, now seems to be playing fast and loose with 
them; his critics say that he is gaga. The other hero, Prince 
Valerio Borghese, for his part attempted to avoid being 
re-elected president. The cleft in the party is to some extent 
regional. The extremists centred in Milan and led by Giorgio 
Pini (a typical product of Fascist Grub Street and author of a 
life of Mussolini published in the ’twenties) advocate a return 
to the glorious past of the Republic of Sald, though no one 
knows how they hope to manage without the German army. 
These Fascists, Pini, Angioy, Romualdi, Pettinato and others, 
talk social policy almost like Communists. The other and main 
group, led by De Marsanich (whose main claim to intelligence 
lies in being maternal uncle of the very untotalitarian novelist 
Alberto Moravia) is more moderate and has much in common 
with the more unreasonable Monarchists. The Missini also 
have a trade union known as the CISNAL. It has no 
working-class members. 

There are other disagreements. The extremists are anti- 
Catholic whereas the moderates adopt a pro-Catholic tone. 
The moderates would keep something of the Atlantic Pact, 
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whereas the extremists will not hear of it. A good idea of the 
foreign policy of the latter was given in a speech at Viareggio 
by a Signor Casalina. The party, said this ideas man, wanted 
not only Trieste but the whole of Istria. ‘Vogliamo tutto,’ he said, 
“We want everything. In other words no collaboration with the 
United States and England... .’ 

Recently an inquiry was made in Italy to discover which 
foreign country was most unpopular. Inghilterra far out- 
distances all the others, including Russia. The Fascists are 
never behindhand in hate campaigns. At no time since the 
Abyssinian war has it been so easy to work up hare-brained 
students and decayed Commendatori, with enormous behinds and 
golden teeth, to spit on Inghilterra. 

Now reasonable Italians of the democratic centre parties 
are feeling a good deal of distrust and deception about British 
foreign policy just at present. They have grounds that would 
be worth looking into. Marshal Tito’s visit to London last year 
seemed an abandonment of principle to many idealists, and 
when it was followed by his threats about Trieste people feared 
the worst. But between these rational objections and the new 
anti-British hate campaign there is a world of difference. 
Most decisions affecting Italy have been made by Britain and 
the United States together - why this venom against one 
rather than both? 

Answers would presumably include the lasting effect of 
Mussolini’s propaganda in the "thirties, the fact that Fascist 
warriors are much more angry at being beaten in the war by 
Inghilterra than by the Stati Uniti (for a few virile months 
they had expected victory against England, whereas when 
America entered the war they knew all hope was lost) and the 
fact that it is always safer to hate the weaker than the stronger. 
But the real answer, surely, is less to be found in reason than in 
the radical inferiority complex (and hence aggressiveness) 
which is the chronic bore of Italian politics and is eminently 
represented in movements of the Fascist flavour. This inferiority 
complex is not only national but personal. The Fascist type of 
man with his strutting and his rhetoric, his jealousy and his 
venom, his eternal grievances and his search for scapegoats, 
is as easily identifiable in Italian life as (forgive me) the moral 
hypocrite in British life. Perhaps a certain moral smugness 
makes for success in parliamentary government and in war. 
Certainly the vanitoso type of man is very bad at both. Anyway, 
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let us hope that British public opinion, if and when it becomes 
aware of what this section of the Italian population is up to, 
will rise above rancour. It would be unfortunate if irresponsible 
newspapers here confused these garrulous propagandists with 
the hard-working Italian people or the solid and reasonable 
men who uphold the Italian Republic. 

B. W. 


An Indian Rebel 


Mr M. N. Roy, who died in India during the past month, 
was one of the extraordinary figures of the age. Yet his 
recent death was hardly noticed in the press of this 
country. The obituary notice in The Times was grotesquely 
short. Even in India not very much was said. This was strange 
because, quite apart from his significance as a political thinker, 
the vivid and strange events of his life should have arrested 
attention. Consider the narrative in its bald outline. He was 
born in 1893 and was a Bengali brahmin (his real name was 
Bhattacharya). He grew up in the terrorist and revolutionary 
atmosphere of Bengal in the early years of this century. Auro- 
bindho Ghose, at that time still the revolutionary conspirator 
and not yet thought of as a religious prophet, was the hero of 
the young men. Given Roy’s temperament, the start of his 
career was foreordained. He joined the revolutionaries, and 
this phase culminated at the beginning of the first great war in 
his involvement in a German plot for gun-running into India. 
He fought a shooting battle with the police on the sea-shore of 
Bengal, and fled the country. 

He went to the United States,.and from there to Mexico 
where he fought in the army of Pancho Villa. When the 
Bolshevik revolution started in Russia he joined the stream 
of revolutionaries from all over the world who moved 
towards Moscow. He made his mark, won the approval of 
Stalin, and helped to organize the ‘ university of the toilers 
of the East’ at Tashkent. This was really a school for training 
revolutionary agents for China. He rose to high office in the 
Comintern, was head of its Eastern Department and member 
of its Presidium. His special responsibility was to fan Com- 
munist revolution in Asia, and at one time he felt that the best 
way to stir up India lay through promoting insurrection in 
Afghanistan. 
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The main adventure in this phase of his life was in China. 
In 1926 he accompanied Michael Borodin to Canton and for 
some months played an important part, if not a very clear one, 
in the Chinese revolution. One story, which may or may not 
be true, is that he incautiously revealed to the Kuomintang 
leader Wang Ching-wei — who was later to be the stooge prime 
minister of Japanese-occupied China — the long-term plans of 
Borodin. Wang Ching-wei was at that time outwardly the 
leader of the Kuomintang left-wing, but at heart he was no 
revolutionary. It is said that he passed his information on to 
Chiang Kai-shek, and that it was this which led Chiang to 
decide that the moment had come for breaking with the 
Communists. 

Whatever were the real facts about Roy’s work in China, he 
was passing into disfavour at Moscow. His period as an 
orthodox Communist was coming to an end. In 1929 he 
deviated from the party line by arguing against the official 
resolution on colonial policy at the sixth World Congress of the 
Comintern. He left Russia and for the first time for many years 
returned to India. For a while he succeeded in living under- 
ground, but in 1931 he was captured by the police, was charged 
with having taken part (from Moscow) in the Meerut conspiracy 
of 1924, and was sent to prison for six years. 

Imprisonment proved to be a new start to his life. Its terms 
were not very rigorous. He had time and means for study. He 
appears to have undertaken a complete review of all his 
previous ideas and actions, and came out of prison with a new 
outlook. He remained a Marxist, and was to do so until the 
end of his life; but he recovered an interest in earlier liberal 
values and in the moral well-being of the individual. He aimed 
thereafter at synthesizing this with his economic radicalism. 
Upon release from jail he tried for a time to make for himself a 
position in the Indian National Congress, and offered himself 
as a candidate in its election of a president. But he was too 
heterodox and too remote from any of the groups entrenched 
in Congress to be able to make his way. 

He found more scope in trade union organization, and for a 
time was the leading figure in one of the three trade union feder- 
ations, opposing both the Communists and Congress. During the 
war years he founded a new political party of his own called the 
Radical Democrats. It attracted some young men, but had no 
mass following, and failed at all the elections. Recognizing this, 
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Roy in 1950 dissolved the party and replaced it by a propaganda 
organization — or movement — which was to spread his ideas. 
He continued to operate in this way until his death, and thus 
he ended not as a political leader but as a political prophet. 
Even in this capacity he had in his last years not much influence. 
He was still the born free-lance, and could not, like Gandhi, 
organize his disciples. But it is possible that his influence in the 
future may be quite disproportionate to that in his own lifetime. 

The essence of Roy’s case in his last years was that renascent 
Asia was threatened by the twin dangers of barren nationalism 
and totalitarian Communism. The great Asian movements 
of emancipation were likely to be perverted by one or the 
other; and if either prevailed, the consequences to the human 
spirit would be shocking. By every means of propaganda — he 
was a gifted writer — he called attention to the sterility of 
Oriental nationalism in its present phase. It had begun as a 
movement of opposition to the West, and was continuing as a 
racial movement, with no constructive programme (or so he 
alleged) which would lead to a better life for individuals or 
give them a more rational civilization. In particular he feared 
the revivalist enthusiasms for a past which he regarded as 
archaic, and its glorification because of nationalist feeling. He 
attacked Communism no less strongly. The result of the great 
revolutionary movements in the Communist countries had been 
in the end to create huge repressive bureaucracies and armies, 
and a system which prevented the free life of the mind. He 
believed that there was no necessity for the revolutionary 
movements of our time to have come to such a gloomy finish. 
The responsibility lay with individual leaders and parties, not 
with circumstances which were beyond control. 

Roy’s originality was that, while to the end of his life he 
accepted — broadly speaking — the Marxist analysis of economic 
change, he became at the same time something very much like 
a Victorian radical rationalist, who believed that even in the 
complex modern world it should be possible to pursue the old 
ideals of self-government, individual liberty, and a state ordered 
by reason. In his later years he regarded with distaste the 
spectacle of a strong central government issuing decrees, even 
if in the name of equality and social justice, and urged instead 
the development of local self-government, by means of which 
people would control at least a part of their own lives. His ideas 


were really very similar to those of, say, Bertrand Russell as 
7° 
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expressed in his last Reith lectures. The peculiarity of Roy’s 
career is that he was one of the very few men of his age who 
began life as a Communist, and who emancipated himself from 
it not by throwing himself into another authoritarian creed 
but by espousing liberal ideas. Another unusual feature was 
that Roy reached his conclusions, which were so very much 
in the English tradition, without having been soaked, like 
so many other Indian leaders, in the English academic and 
political atmosphere. Compared with the Congress leaders, he 
had strangely little contact with this country. At the start 
he had looked for his inspiration elsewhere. 

He was an attractive personality, even if he was difficult to 
work with. He had remarkable courage. In the climate of 
India in 1942 it was not easy to say, as he did, that the defeat 
of Hitler must be given absolute priority over India’s struggle 
for independence. He was a persuasive journalist, if a prolix 
writer of books. Like some other political leaders of genius, he 
was interested in natural science, and made some original 
contributions. His last years were spent in worsening ill-health; 
and it is a pleasant incident in the history of the present Indian 


government that it unobtrusively and tactfully helped 
financially one who had been among its hardest critics. 
G. W. 





BUTLER AND EDEN 
Guy Wint 


The ‘Churchill must go’ movement, which was one of the main 
political events of last month, worked at Westminster by 
whisper and in Fleet Street in very loud voices. The Daily 
Mirror, always the most Oedipean of journals, told Sir Winston 
to make way for a younger man. The figures of the Gallup Poll — 
published with some embarrassment by the News Chronicle - 
showed that the Mirror was reflecting popular opinion. It found 
a surprising ally: an article in Punch, by its editor, wrote the old 
man off as finished. This was accompanied by a cruel drawing 
showing Sir Winston as a puffy, senile dreamer. Punch cruel, 
Punch uncharitable, Punch vulgar and cheap: here was something 
new to our generation. 

The first counter to the movement came in the Manchester 
Guardian. Though never a Churchill idolator, the Guardian was 
provoked to an angry reply. 

‘The real test for the country’ 
it said 

‘is whether we have a bad Prime Minister or not. The general 

verdict, the pollsters notwithstanding, must be that we have had 

a great many worse and no better one is in immediate sight’. 

The News Chronicle joined in: 

‘He is head and shoulders above his nearest rival at home, and 

his prestige and influence abroad is unmatched. He is striving 

now to crown his wonderful career with a settlement that 
might bring a long peace between the Communist and non- 

Communist worlds. He should be allowed to pursue this shining 

aim. No other consideration should prevail above that.” 

What is driving the movement? Does anybody really 
suppose that the Tory Party will lose prestige if Sir Winston 
remains at its head for a month or two longer than was 
expected ? Is there any evidence of Government policy drifting ? 
Mr Butler, Mr Eden, Mr Lyttelton, Mr Thorneycroft and 
Mr Macmillan in their various departments seem to know what 
they are about. Is it simply that some people are in a hurry for 
the redistribution of posts that will be made by a new Prime 
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Minister? Does a fear exist that Sir Winston may yet show that 
he has not given up as hopeless the imaginative conceptions of 
his speech of May 11th? Or do the ‘real Tories’ hope that when 
Sir Winston goes it will be possible for the Party to return to 
‘real Toryism’ and turn its back on some at least of the welfare 
policies of the past two years? It may, of course, be a combina- 
tion of all these reasons which explains the impatience. 

The controversy has had one effect: it has directed the atten- 
tion — even of those least anxious for the Prime Minister’s 
retirement — once more to the problem of the succession. It is 
a reminder that, however desirable it may be that Sir Winston 
should continue in office for the present, the time cannot be 
very far away when there will be another Conservative Prime 
Minister. It has been taken for granted since Mr Eden’s 
recovery that the succession will fall to him. Last month’s 
suggestion that the change might come very soon caused many 
people to realize that they do not like the prospect at all. 
While it still seemed a comfortable way off they were not so 
much disturbed. It is the imminence that has given them a 
shock. Their disquiet is the greater because they feel that Mr 
Eden’s possible rival, Mr R. A. Butler, has a much stronger 
claim to the office. The decision, which has apparently been 
taken by the Conservative leaders, to prefer Mr Eden to 
Mr Butler, appears to these onlookers to have been made much 
too casually, and without appreciation of what it means. 

Consider the history of the two men. Many years ago, Mr 
Butler, it is true, was a ‘man of Munich’. If by subsequent 
action a man can atone for previous errors of judgement 
Mr Butler has surely done that. He was the chief architect of 
the 1944 Education Act which, whatever the criticisms made 
of it, was a great advance in the democratic organization of 
our society. In the six years that the Conservatives were out of 
office, Mr Butler came to be the leader of the wing within the 
Party which never allowed itself to appear as opposed to social 
reform, and which accepted the principles of the Welfare 
State. He fostered the development of serious research into 
social and economic problems at headquarters, giving the 
Party something of the professionalism in this respect hitherto 
monopolized by its rival. His appointment as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1951 was probably the Prime Minister’s most 
important act in the assembling of his Cabinet. It did credit to 
Sir Winston Churchill. It did credit to Mr Butler also, for by 
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his action while in opposition he had made it impossible for the 
new Conservative Government to pursue a policy which could 
have been attacked by the Opposition as blankly reactionary. 
Mr Butler, by his own claims, prevented Sir Winston from 
appointing Mr Lyttelton to the Treasury, and this was the 
making of the Government’s success. For there is no doubt that 
next to Sir Winston’s foreign policy, Mr Butler’s economic 
measures have been the real achievement of this Government. 

The pound has been stabilized. Prices have ceased to rise for 
more than a year. The recurrent balance of payments crises 
have stopped. The transition from a controlled economy to a 
more elastic one has been effected without the hardships and 
social conflicts which the Labour Party foretold, and which 
many even of the supporters of the Government feared. Perhaps 
Mr Butler has been very lucky. The movement of the terms of 
trade has helped him. Perhaps the credit for this improvement 
does not really belong to him. But until this is proved by facts, 
a large part of the country will remain convinced that he 
deserves at least some of the praise he has been getting. 

On the personal side, he looks young and vigorous. He is 
up-to-date and open to new ideas. He has had experience of 
foreign policy as well as of domestic affairs. He was born in 
Asia and has shown a knack of getting on well with Asians. As 
Britain is now situated, this may prove to be a notable advan- 
tage. He has a sensitiveness for what the public is thinking, and 
an ability to make the public feel that he is catering for it. 
Lloyd George once called him the ‘artful dodger’. Perhaps he is. 
But every statesman needs to have at least some of the qualities 
of the artful dodger. Is not Sir Winston an example? Some 
people say that no Chancellor of the Exchequer can be a good 
Prime Minister. They remember Mr Chamberlain. But they 
forget Sir Winston and Mr Gladstone. 

Consider, on the other hand, Mr Eden. To an extent which 
the future historian will think strange, Mr Eden has based his 
good repute on a relatively small number of earlier events — his 
youthful association with the League of Nations, his quarrel 
with Mr Chamberlain, the praise he won from Sir Winston 
Churchill in the dark days of appeasement. But what has Mr 
Eden done when he has held power ? Outside the Foreign Office 
he has not distinguished himself as an administrator. When he 
talks on home affairs he makes rather the same impression as 
does Mr Morrison when he speaks on foreign policy. Can any- 
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one whose political experience has been so narrowly specialized 
make a good Prime Minister? Nor will he really be remem- 
bered as a great Foreign Secretary. He came to this office 
when Sir Samuel Hoare was driven out for truckling to 
Mussolini. But Mr Eden did not stop Mussolini. In his long 
years at the Foreign Office his name has not been associated 
with any great acts of policy. Where is Mr Eden’s Colombo 
Plan? What act of his equals that of Mr Bevin in swinging this 
country into union with America when so much of the Labour 
left wing favoured an impracticable plan of setting up as a 
third force? In the present administration Mr Eden has had 
the advantage of succeeding Mr Herbert Morrison, but even 
so he has not really shone. Where is the settlement with Egypt? 
As to Persia, for anything which Mr Eden has done we might 
still have had Dr Musaddiq with us. 

Has he the force of character needed? It is worth looking 
back at the great event of his career, his break with Chamber- 
lain after the latter had gone behind his back to Grandi. 
In his resignation speech Mr Eden was restrained. He did not 
wish to embarrass the Government, and for this he won the 
approval of many. It was good manners, but was it statesman- 
ship? Lord Salisbury, who resigned over the same issue, was 
less restrained. Can one imagine Sir Winston Churchill, 
breaking with a Government on a matter which affected the 
life and death of the country, thinking it good manners not to 
embarrass the Cabinet? 

One problem in writing the history of our time may well be 
to understand how Mr Eden built up his reputation with the 
British public. Why do they trust him? It is not his character 
which is in question but his competence. Perhaps he has 
repeated the performance of the first of his political masters, 
Mr Baldwin. Is it the Mr Eden of today that the public likes, 
or is it the memory of the handsome young man who used to 
say all the right things at Geneva, as Baldwin said them at 
Westminster? The danger is that, if he is exposed to the same 
tests as Baldwin, the public may end by rejecting him too. 

One of the arguments put forward on behalf of Mr Eden’s 
succession is very peculiar. It is that Mr Butler is the younger 
and more lasting candidate; he should therefore stand down. 
Mr Eden should have the first turn. The reversion afterwards 
will fall, justly and fairly, to Mr Butler. This is a beautiful 
example of the kind of argument which used to infuriate the 
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late Lord Norwich and which he called Buggins’s Turn. ‘I 
remember Admiral Fischer’s words,’ he used to say: 
“Buggins’s turn will be the ruin of the British Empire.” ’ The 
Conservative Party has no patent for permanent occupation of 
office. If it puts in its second-best candidate, what guarantee 
has it that the electorate will not in chagrin eject it? Mr 
Butler may then languish indefinitely as leader of the Opposi- 
tion. That will be the penalty of the Conservative Party for 
applying to politics a middle class code which in these 
circumstances is inapposite. 

Choosing his successor will be. Sir Winston Churchill’s 
culminating act. Mr Eden has claims of seniority over Mr 
Butler, but it is intolerable that the Premiership should 
go by seniority. Sir Winston’s own achievement has been to 
marry Conservatism with many of the ideas, and much of the 
practice, of Toryism’s rivals. The man who has carried on in 
this tradition is Mr Butler. Unhappily Mr Butler has not Sir 
Winston’s eloquence. But neither has Mr Eden. Mr Butler’s 
platitudes at least seem to be premeditated; Mr Eden’s trip 
off the tongue spontaneously. 

The reason why Mr Eden is popular in the country is that 
he has never preached class war, nor joined in the popular 
hunting cries at Conservative party rallies. He has never 
attacked the trade unions or carried on vendettas with Labour 
leaders. But neither has Mr Butler; and to these virtues of tact 
and good manners, Mr Butler adds an efficiency much greater 
than Mr Eden’s. 

The sure way to destroy the Conservative Party would 
be to have a truly Conservative Prime Minister. The chief 
task of the next Conservative Prime Minister will be to 
maintain the liberalism which Sir Winston Churchill has 
infused into the Party. The task will be the harder because 
Sir Winston’s own instrument of support, the anti-Munich 
faction, is now beginning to die out. The demand of the public — 
curiously similar in both Britain and America — is for a chief 
executive who, while being a party leader, also in some 
measure elevates himself above party. Because Sir Winston has 
done this, his career has had so splendid a sunset. Which of his 
two possible successors looks like having the force of character 
to do the same? Which is the more likely to thrive in the loneli- 
ness of Downing Street ? Few who have studied the psychology of 
the two chief contenders for the succession can doubt the answer. 














MOSCOW’S NEW COURSE 
By a Special Correspondent 


When Stalin died some observers outside the Soviet Union 
expected the central authority to disintegrate and the Soviet 
empire to crumble. Such a development may indeed have 
been feared even by some leading members of Stalin’s entourage. 
In the event, the Soviet edifice was shaken, but it withstood 
the tremor remarkably well. In Eastern Germany, however, 
which had been the weakest link in the chain of Soviet imperial 
outposts, the political and economic disturbances were more 
serious than elsewhere, and it is little wonder that the Com- 
munist leaders there felt obliged to make concessions. In East 
Berlin these were taken to be signs of weakness and they thus 
led to the uprising of June 16/17th, 1953. It is now becoming 
evident that this event marked a turning-point in Soviet 
economic policy comparable only to the changes caused by the 
Kronstadt mutiny of 1921. 

At the time of the East German uprising, tension had 
already increased in Hungary, and in early July a reshuffle of 
the government was accompanied by a major political state- 
ment on the part of the new Prime Minister, Imre Nagy. It 
was a combination of confessions and concessions. The major 
errors that, in the view of the Communist leadership, had 
occurred in the past, were found in the neglect of urban and 
rural living standards, caused by the precipitate industrializa- 
tion of the economy, collectivization of farming, and nationali- 
zation of private enterprise. This admission of past errors 
introduced .a set of concessions which amounted to a slowing- 
down of industrialization and collectivization, more scope for 
private enterprise, and an attempt to raise living standards. 
These new economic targets were accompanied by some 
political concessions, such as the release of certain groups of 
internees not considered ‘enemies of the State’, and the ending 
of deportations. In the months that followed, one Communist 
government in Eastern Europe after another announced 
economic programmes not very different from those introduced 
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in Hungary. Some of the official confessions and concessions 
were made in almost identical terms. 

The inspiration behind all this process became obvious 
when economic changes were announced by Malenkov and 
Zverev during the session, early in August 1953, of the Supreme 
Soviet. A month later, Khrushchev, the newly appointed First 
Secretary of the Party, gave the fullest account of past errors 
in the agricultural sphere and of certain remedies to be intro- 
duced without delay. In October, Mikoyan, the Minister of 
Internal Trade, reviewed with equal frankness the mistakes 
made in the production and distribution of consumer goods, 
and introduced appropriate measures for the development of 
trade and the production of manufactured foodstuffs and other 
industrial consumer goods. Thus the pattern was set not only 
for criticism of past performance, but also for executive legisla- 
tion regulating future action. The last to follow the new course 
was the Polish Prime Minister, Bierut, who announced his 
government’s programme in November. Thus it had taken 
six months for the cycle of public pronouncements, legislation 
and decrees begun in June 1953 in East Berlin, to be com- 
pleted throughout the Soviet orbit. While there are signs of 
co-ordination at the highest level, there is also evidence of 
improvization and local variation. Apart from the Soviet 
statements of policy, the statement made by the Polish Prime 
Minister is the most revealing of all these recent pronounce- 
ments. 

The Polish statement contains all the elements of self- 
criticism familiar from previous public declarations 
throughout the Soviet orbit, but it goes further in placing the 
new course in its proper perspective. Even so, it is exceedingly 
difficult to evaluate the full meaning, in quantitative terms, 
of the new economic policy. In spite of a sudden release of 
statistical information most of this is unrelated to data for 
earlier years or for other countries. Thus, both international 
and historical comparisons remain hazardous. Thanks to much 
recent spadework by Western economists, national accounts 
can be drawn up with a reasonable degree of accuracy for the 
Soviet Union, but the same cannct be said of the countries of 
Eastern Europe. There is no doubt that throughout the area 
economic planning and national accounting are done on the 
Soviet pattern, which means that analysts have to guard 
against the familiar pitfalls of Soviet statistical practice. Basic 
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data on the growth of population and the labour force, 
on wages and prices, on net production and trade, are still 
withheld. Industrial production, distribution and trade are 
expressed in composite indices which show all the marks of 
double accounting and price exaggeration. Trade turnover 
data are inflated by a shift from previously unrecorded farm 
produce to statistically recorded manufactured products. The 
consumption funds of Eastern European national accounts 
appear to include, as in the Soviet Union, public expenditure, 
such as items of national defence, and are therefore not 
comparable with the Western concept of personal consumption 
expenditure. Harvests appear to be expressed in terms of 
biological yields. Although Malenkov last summer denounced 
the practice of assessing harvesting results on the basis of 
apparent rather than actual yields, this habit seems to have 
remained in force. 

Despite the handicaps inherent in these statistical distortions 
the meaning of the new economic policy can be assessed with 
a fair degree of accuracy: so as to improve the supply of con- 
sumer goods and to raise living standards, certain adjustments 
are being effected throughout Eastern Europe. Price reduc- 
tions have been announced everywhere except in Roumania. 
Although the exact amount by which living standards will 
improve is hard to estimate, it is noteworthy that in most cases 
such important daily necessities as meat, fats and dairy produce 
are excluded from price reductions. Expressed in terms of 
standard food baskets, the saving due to these reductions 
amounts in most cases to less than 5 per cent. of total expendi- 
ture on food. The same is likely to be true in the case of in- 
dustrial goods. In order to bring the supply of consumer goods 
in line with increased demands, changes are necessary in the 
sphere of production. Some of these, such as reductions in taxes 
and relaxation of controls, are meant to have an immediate 
effect, while others, such as the shift of investment from 
industry to agriculture and from heavy to light industry, are 
unlikely to become effective before 1955. Investment in 
agriculture is to be raised substantially in several countries, 
but as it amounted to less than one-tenth of total investment in 
the past, the shift of emphasis will be only slight. The same is 
true of the transfer of investment from heavy to light industry, 
which was neglected to such an extent in recent years that 
even a substantial increase will have only a marginal effect. 
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This is all the more true as it seems to be the intention of the 
Eastern European governments to keep the level of total 
investments fairly stable. 

This interpretation is borne out by the information available 
on present and planned output of Eastern Europe’s industries. 
Unfortunately, most of the recent announcements are silent 
on current levels and intended trends of production of raw 
materials and producer goods, but the Polish and Roumanian, 
like the Soviet, plans provide sufficient information to allow 
a quantitative assessment. From this it becomes clear that on 
balance the emphasis on basic industries will remain almost 
unchanged and the output of agricultural and industrial 
consumer goods will hardly surpass the original plan targets. 
In the best of circumstances, the change of emphasis in 
economic policy will be sufficient to make feasible the fulfil- 
ment of targets which in the previous setting proved to be out 
of reach. In the case of food supplies it seems fairly certain 
that even the new measures will not suffice to make up for past 
losses and to render the original plans attainable. Thus the 
analyst is driven to the conclusion that the changes announced 
throughout Eastern Europe are marginal rather than a 
matter of principle, and that they will not alter to any signifi- 
cant extent the order of economic priorities. The main target 
remains the consolidation of the industrial base, while at the 
same time a slight shift in favour of the consumer is contem- 
plated. Some observers have been inclined to regard these 
changes as measures taken to avert the effects of major economic 
failures. While grave errors in planning have undoubtedly been 
made, economic analysis does not warrant such an inter- 
pretation. The new policy seems, in fact, to have been dictated 
in the first instance by political rather than economic con- 
siderations. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that at a time 
of political weakness at the centre, and uncertainty on the 
periphery, of the Soviet orbit the planners decided to obtain a 
maximum of political popularity at a minimum of economic 
cost. 

The absence of any major concessions in the political sphere 
confirms this interpretation of the new course. The programme 
of industrialization, collectivization, and nationalization stands 
unchanged. In his report to the Central Committee, the 
Polish Prime Minister assured his audience that the general 
policy of industrialization would be maintained and the ‘funda- 
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mental task of the further development of heavy industry will 
be treated as indispensable and will continue at unabated 
speed.’ Equally, the concessions granted to peasants, private 
traders and craftsmen do not amount to a reversal of the basic 
political concept. Throughout Eastern Europe, Communist 
leaders are at pains to explain that the collectivization of 
farming remains the ultimate goal. Individual farming, like 
private trading and craftsmanship, is only to be granted a 
limited lease of life until the State has consolidated its position 
sufficiently to exercise complete control over all private enter- 
prise. The limited relaxation of economic controls and the 
slight improvement in living standards are not to be accom- 
panied by a change of the political climate under which the 
people live in the Soviet orbit. This is true not only of the 
urban and rural middle classes, but also of the industrial 
workers in whose interest the Soviet area is supposed to be 
governed. Labour norms and other restrictive practices have 
hardly been relaxed, and some of the hastily improvised 
improvements of last summer are being revoked. In Roumania, 
for instance, the Council of Ministers decided last November 
upon tightening wage scales and labour norms under the 
euphemistic guise of ‘improvement of the system of payments’. 

In these circumstances the political and economic balance 
is likely to remain precarious. In fact, the Eastern governments 
appear to find themselves confronted with two opponents: the 
doctrinaires inside and the sceptics outside the Party ranks. 
The eagerness of Rakosi, the Secretary-General of the Hun- 
garian Communist Party, to denounce as false any comparison 
with Lenin’s New Economic Policy of the twenties is a case 
in point. Like other Communist leaders in Eastern Europe, he 
has found it possible to change without warning from a policy 
of political and economic oppression to one of seeking 
political reconciliation by economic concessions. But this was 
the essence of the New Economic Policy. In attempting to 
discredit this notion Rakosi seems to defend himself against 
members of his Party who hold the change of policy against 
him. At the same time, in the country at large and in the rural 
areas in particular, the change of emphasis between Nagy’s 
first announcement of a new policy and Rakosi’s qualifying 
interpretation has not gone unnoticed. Opponents of the 
régime appear to have drawn the comparison with the short- 
term nature of the original Soviet version of the New Economic 
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Policy, and it is with this interpretation in view that Rakosi 
stresses the continuity of Communist policy and denounces the 
comparison as false. 

Now that the dust has settled it seems possible to survey the 
ground over which the political battle has gone. Some features 
of the new scene are not yet clearly discernible, but it does 
seem obvious that the emergency has been met in analogy to 
the way in which Lenin dealt with the crisis of 1921: political 
discontent is to be rendered harmless by economic concessions. 
Political opposition and freedom of criticism, described by 
Lenin at the time as a luxury which could easily degenerate into 
a disease, remains forbidden. 

In looking at Eastern Europe the student of current affairs 
must bear in mind that the old concept of a backward, pre- 
dominantly agricultural territory is no longer true, all the 
more so since at the end of the war some of the most under- 
developed areas were incorporated in the Soviet Union, 
leaving the countries of Eastern Europe in their post-war 
frontiers more industrialized than they had ever been before. 
Before the last war the population increased throughout the 
area approximately three times as fast as in Western Europe, 
while output of goods failed to keep pace with this rate of 
growth. At least four out of every five persons lived in rural 
areas, and well over half the working population, or twice as 
large a proportion as in Western Europe, earned their living 
from farming. Almost ten million virtual unemployed de- 
pressed the living standards of a rural population of some 
forty millions. Half the land average of Western Europe was 
available to each peasant family, half as much grain was 
harvested from every acre of land, and half as much was 
paid for it. Moreover, contrary to common belief, in times of 
economic recession the countries of the area, so far from forming 
an economic unit, competed with each other in the limited 

world markets. The poverty in the villages that resulted from 
these disadvantages can hardly be exaggerated. At the same 
time wages in the urban centres were low, while interest 
rates were prohibitive. The average consumption of industrial 
goods was less than half that in Western Europe. This com- 
bination of population pressure and agricultural unemploy- 
ment, lack of industries and appalling poverty in town and 
country, while not confined to Eastern Europe, was certainly 
very marked. 
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The solution of the economic problems of the area was 
sought in industrialization. In Western Europe, throughout the 
nineteenth century, most of the surplus population had been 
absorbed in industry, and the density of the agricultural popula- 
tion had been stabilized at less than one person to every five 
acres, thus freeing a steadily increasing proportion of the 
population for industrial employment. Through the applica- 
tion of farming equipment, the farmer in Western Europe had 
succeeded in producing a diet of high nutritive value for him- 
self and for two or three non-agricultural members of the 
community. Against this, in the East, the peasant produced 
at best a rather monotonous diet of high starch content for 
himself and one non-agricultural consumer. In the years 
between the wars, strenuous efforts were made to intensify 
farming and to industrialize economic life, and although 
foreign capital was not forthcoming too readily, some progress 
was made. However, much of the industrial investment was 
misdirected. At first, national aspirations led to duplication 
of economic effort and to unnecessary competition in a limited 
market of some eighty million people. Later on, Hitler’s 
military ambitions forced an investment programme upon 
Eastern Europe which was not in the best interest of the area. 
Nevertheless, when the second world war came to an end, 
Eastern Europe, though still a predominantly agricultural area, 
was industrialized to anotable extent. Theold picture of an under- 
developed agrarian territory was not altogether true any longer. 

During the war, when plans were made for the period of 
reconstruction, economists fully realized the magnitude of the 
problems to be faced after the devastations and dislocations of 
the war. It was commonly agreed that in countries in which 
the propensity to consume was high and thus the propensity 
to save low, the formation of capital goods required some 
depression of living standards, particularly among the rural 
population. In view of the scarcity and high cost of skilled 
labour it was generally recognized that it would be advisable 
in any industrialization programme for Eastern Europe to give 
preference to light and consumer goods industries, while 
deferring the development of the capital goods industries until 
sufficient savings for large-scale investment had been accumu- 
lated and sufficient skilled labour for complicated manufactur- 
ing processes had been trained. As throughout modern 
economic history this has been the line of advance, there was 
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good reason to expect success from this sequence. This type of 
industrialization promised a net gain to the national income, 
both from industry and agriculture. 

At the end of the war, Russia was too pre-occupied with 
the problems of her own economic recovery to engage in any 
long-term planning in Eastern Europe, where she had suddenly 
become the dominant Power. While she concentrated upon 
consolidating her political position in the vacuum left by 
Germany’s collapse, she was unable to contribute to the econo- 
mic rehabilitation of the area. With the help of UNRRA 
provisional reconstruction programmes were put into operation 
by the national governments which at that time were tolerated 
and infiltrated, but not yet dominated, by the Communists and 
their cover organizations. With the exception of Yugoslavia’s 
plan, the first post-war programmes, while giving full. weight 
to the increased output of industrial goods, were on the whole 
meant to achieve reconstruction rather than industrialization. 
Due emphasis was given to consumer industries, in which 
small investment was to give employment to a relatively 
numerous industrial manpower, and increased production was 
to improve living standards. At the same time the need for the 
development of basic industries was by no means disregarded. 

As the Soviet Union consolidated her political position 
throughout the area, and the governments of Eastern Europe, 
by nationalizing large-scale industry, transport, banking and 
foreign trade, took over the ‘commanding heights’ of the 
economy, a shift of emphasis in the execution of the plans 
beczme discernible. Production of basic industrial com- 
modities was given preference over food and other consumer 
goods. Plan failures could be observed mainly in the farm and 
building industries and in foreign trade. It is sometimes sug- 
gested that since that time all planning in Eastern Europe has 
been co-ordinated, if not dictated, by Moscow. This is an over- 
simplification. It was the political direction rather than the 
executive detail in which the Soviet Union took an active 
interest. Economic planning was dictated by political con- 
siderations, such as the priority given to creating a large 
industrial proletariat and to eliminating the remainder of the 
urban and rural bourgeoisie. Consequently, preference was 
given in all economic planning to the development of heavy 
industry, the creation of agricultural collectives, and the 
nationalization of private enterprise. The plans that were 
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brought into being in 1949 and 1950 were designed to meet 
these requirements. They were modelled on the Soviet pattern. 
As in the Soviet Union, planning was focused on investment 
and production, while such important questions as the size of 
the industrial and rural labour force, the volume and value 
of domestic consumption and of foreign trade were treated 
in a somewhat cursory fashion. All plans had certain features 
in common. In all countries, first priority was given to setting 
up and extending the basic industries for the production of 
fuel and power, iron and steel. Of the total gross investment, 
which was to absorb as much as one-fifth to one-quarter of the 
national product, at least 40 per cent. was to be spent on 
industry, while less than 15 and 20 per cent. respectively 
were reserved for agriculture and transport. Building was 
given equally low priority. The production of consumer 
goods was neglected deliberately. This was admitted officially 
when Zapotocky, the Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia, 
in introducing the five-year plan in 1949, was at pains to 
dispel ‘any fond illusions that a rise in the standard of living 
may be regarded as the necessary corollary, or even ought to 
precede the successful implementation of the plan.’ Even more 
startling than the neglect of industrial consumer goods was 
that of farming which traditionally provided the livelihood of 
most Eastern Europeans. 

When political relations between East and West deteriorated, 
the plans of the main industrial countries of Eastern Europe 
were revised at Soviet instigation. Throughout the area, 
industrial investment and production targets were raised 
considerably, in particular with regard to the output of capital 
investment and other producer goods. The targets for heavy 
industries were raised two or three times as much as those 
of light industries; in iron, steel and engineering they went 
up by 50 per cent. and more. For the first time large portions 
of budgetary expenditure were devoted to rearmament. 
These changes once again showed common features and the 
directing hand of the Kremlin. With these revisions the plans 
lost many of their national characteristics. For the sake of 
intra-orbit integration a certain amount of overlapping was 
eliminated, and a division of labour was agreed upon so that 
in future the countries of the area, while disposing of the same 
basic industries, should be able to specialize in certain spheres 
of the engineering and manufacturing industries. 
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Although she has suffered certain setbacks and disappoint- 
ments in Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union has thus on the 
whole achieved what she set out to bring about, namely close 
integration and effective co-ordination of the economies of 
the region. Considering the short time she has had at her 
disposal, Russia has been remarkably successful in imposing 
her economic pattern on her Eastern European sphere of 
influence. Throughout the area, all planning is now done 
uniformly, normally by State Planning Commissions. Whil~ 
the reconstruction programmes of the first post-war years 
showed significant national variations, an amazing degree of 
uniformity has been achieved since 1949-50, when economic 
planning was reshaped. In the plans, most of which run for 
five years and terminate simultaneously with the Soviet Five 
Year Plan, the same basic aims are kept in view. The revisions 
which have been introduced in the last six months have not 
abolished the traditional priority of heavy industry. So far no 
reductions in the output of producer goods or arms have 
become known. The heavy industries are to raise the output of 
manufactured goods for civilian consumption, but at the same 
time they are expected to reach their original targets. Thus the 
new economic policy is to be achieved by means of greater 
efficiency rather than by any major shift from heavy to light 
industry. The Communist governments must not be thought 
to have abandoned their long-term objective of establishing a 
powerful unified economy which will be a serious threat to 
Western Europe in peace of war. Western observers will do a 
disservice to their cause if they hail with approval the recent 
economic changes and disregard the underlying challenge. 





RED PRELUDE 
G. L. Arnold 


The Russian Revolution has been the dominant event of our 
time, and its protagonists continue to bestride the narrow world 
of biography and historiography like so many colossi. Outstand- 
ing in their own day, they loom even larger now that the fires, 
and the illusions, of the October insurrection have grown cold. 
Except for Churchill, no living figure of the contemporary 
world can match their appeal to the imagination ; and Churchill, 
by age, temperament and political fortune, belongs to their 
epoch rather than to ours. They are of the late nineteenth 
century; and the nineteenth century came to fulfilment in the 
1914-18 cataclysm. Of the men who were flung up by that ex- 
plosion, no one embodied the era better than Trotsky, and no 
one did more to end it. 

Mr Deutscher has written the first volume of what promises 
to be a notable biography.* It is, of necessity, a sequel to his 
Life of Stalin and a precursor of his promised work on Lenin. 
When completed, the trilogy should form a remarkable achieve- 
ment for one who is not a professional historian. The present 
work is at least equal in interest to its predecessor, and in 
some respects superior to it — there is, for example, less un- 
checked speculation about the hero’s mental processes. The 
narrative is as skilful as in the earlier book, and the handling of 
the material less open to expert criticism. Mr Deutscher has had 
access to the unpublished Trotsky archives at Harvard, and he 
has made abundant use of Trotsky’s writings, notably his auto- 
biography. There are, it must be admitted, moments when, in 
reading this competent but somewhat pedestrian account of the 
great events of 1905 and 1917, one sighs for the original; but 
this is unfair. Trotsky put more drama into his brilliant semi- 
historical, semi-autobiographical writings, but (not unlike 
Churchill in this respect too) he also distorted the perspective. 


* The Prophet Armed—Trotsky : 1879-1921 (By I. Deutscher; vol. I, pp. 
viii & 522; Geoffrey Cumberlege at the OUP. 30s.). 
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His biographer has the advantage of viewing the picture as a 
whole and, though somewhat inclined to hero-worship, he is 
careful not to let sentiment interfere with reality. We are 
shown the fallen angel’s darker side — his arrogance, his self- 
centredness, his ruthlessness — as well as his more splendid traits. 
If there are limits to the narrator’s objectivity they are a matter 
of Weltanschauung, not of conscious partiality. 

The story has been told before, but never as fully, though Mr 
Bertram Wolfe has given a brilliant summary of the Lenin- 
Trotsky-Stalin relationship in his Three Who Made A Revolution — 
a work for some reason little known on this side of the Atlantic. 
His account — unsurpassed in some ways — unfortunately ends in 
1914. Mr Deutscher carries the story down to 1921, the year of 
the Kronstadt rebellion, which was also the year of Trotsky’s 
first serious clash with the majority of his own followers. For the 
greater part of the way we are taken over ground already 
covered in Trotsky’s auto-biographical writings, but with a new 
distribution of light and shade. Mr Deutscher admires his hero, 
and even dwells a little too lovingly over his literary and rhe- 
torical outpourings — those splendid, romantic and, for all their 
fierce diatribes, touchingly naive expressions of faith in Hu- 
manity and Progress with which the expiring nineteenth cen- 
tury greeted the new dawn. But he is not uncritical, and in any 
case too good a Leninist to overlook Lenin’s more central role 
in the drama. Nor is he unfair to Stalin, who once or twice flits 
shadow-like across the crowded scene. We are shown Trotsky 
dominating events, both in 1905 and in 1917, by sheer force of 
brilliance, energy and daring. But we are also left in no doubt 
that (unlike Lenin) he was a publicist rather than a thinker, and 
(unlike Lenin or Stalin) neither a borr. organizer nor a realistic 
tactician. He could lead an insurrection and direct an army; he 
could neither plan the strategy of a revolution nor command the 
loyalty of a party machine. Thus, for all his dominating person- 
ality, he never managed to impose himself wholly on either the 
Bolshevik or the Menshevik wing of the movement, and when in 
1917 he finally threw in his lot with Lenin he was followed by a 
mere handful of talented officers without troops, while the older 
man was the acknowledged leader of a great party. The same 
pattern was to recur — this time with grim results — in his later 
mortal struggle against Stalin. 

Biography apart, this first volume is dominated by two 
themes: that of the ‘permanent revolution’ and that of dictator- 
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ship, with the issue of totalitarianism casting a shadow in the 
closing chapter. These problems were linked by the peculiar 
Russian situation which enabled the revolutionary intelligentsia 
to carry out a pseudo-socialist revolution in the name of an 
almost non-existent labour movement — though that is not how 
Mr Deutscher puts it. To take the ‘permanent revolution’ first, 
this formula meant neither more nor less than that the Russian 
Revolution was destined to be part of a global cataclysm. The 
idea had not grown on Russian soil —/it was quite foreign to 
either the Mensheviks or the Narodniks, and Lenin at first 
would have none of it. Trotsky borrowed it from Parvus (at that 
time Rosa Luxemburg’s associate in the German Socialist 
movement), refined it, and used it to buttress his own conviction 
that the coming upheaval in Russia could not, and would not, 
remain a purely national affair. The genesis of this belief is 
interesting: Parvus, who like Rosa Luxemburg had an inkling 
of what the new century held in store for the world, was con- 
vinced that the European nation-state had become too small 
for all the productive (and destructive) energies unleashed by 
modern technology, and predicted that the coming age would 
be one not only of revolutions but of great wars, which together 
would make an end of the nation-state and compel Europe to 
federate. In 1904 this sounded fanciful to most Socialists, but 
Trotsky was impressed and ever after remained faithful to the 
belief that a revolution in Russia would set off a world-wide 
chain reaction. Partly because of what Parvus and Rosa Luxem- 
burg had taught him about Europe, his writings during the 
First World War make more interesting reading than Lenin’s. 

Dictatorship was a more immediate issue, and here Trotsky 
wavered. In 1903-4 he sided with the Mensheviks against 
Lenin, and in a savage pamphlet denounced the Bolshevik 
leader as a Russian Robespierre and the exponent of ‘Jacobin’ 
concepts which would result in personal dictatorship and the 
ultimate ruin of the revolution — a pretty accurate forecast. But 
in 1917 he was Lenin’s chief lieutenant, and by 1921 he was 
claiming for the Communist Party (as it had then become) the 
right to act dictatorially in the long-range interests of the revo- 
lution and, of course, of the working class (which by then was 
hostile to the dictatorship). It is possible to feel that his bio- 
grapher gives himself needless pain over this ‘tragic’ develop- 
ment instead of simply stating that in a backward country 
democracy and ‘temporary’ dictatorship are incompatible. The 
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explanation perhaps is that Mr Deutscher does not really think 
Russia in 1917 was a backward country in comparison to 
Europe. Although Bolshevism is repeatedly described as a 
‘Russian’ phenomenon, the unspoken suggestion all through is 
that its ‘Russianness’ was a matter of tone and temper rather 
than of principle. In reality, Lenin was synthesizing Marxism 
and Narodnichestvo, though he himself would not have admitted 
it. This explains why the Mensheviks, Trotsky,-Rosa Luxem- 
burg and the Austro- Marxists (all, incidentally, representatives 
of the Jewish intelligentsia of east-central Europe) for so long 
made common cause against him. Their enemy was the tradi- 
tional absolutist. régime in eastern Europe, i.e. in the historic 
borderland between Russia and the West; but Lenin was a 
Russian, and what suited them was not necessarily suitable for 
his own party, which was unconsciously moulding itself on the 
régime it aimed to supplant. 

The issue came to a head in 1920-21, after the civil war and 
after the failure of revolution in Germany. What was to become 
of the Soviet régime now that Russia had to be governed dicta- 
torially and in isolation from the West? The ‘permanent revo- 
lution’ might take a long time to work itself out (in 1919 even 
Trotsky thought it would come first in Asia: in a secret memor- 
andum to the Politbureau he argued that the road to India 
might prove shorter than that to Hungary and pleaded for the 
construction of an industrial base in the Urals!). What was to 
happen to Russia in the meantime? ‘Socialism in one country’ 
had not yet been thought of, but Trotsky had a solution ready. 
He was then at the height of his power and prestige, famous as 
the organizer of victory and the tribune of world revolution, 
Carnot and Danton in one. If ever he had a chance to wrest the 
succession from his rivals, it was then. Yet the attempt came to 
nothing. Trotsky’s proposals shocked the Party and rallied all 
its factions against him. Briefly, they came to this: since eco- 
nomic collapse was at hand, the choice lay between a partial 
return to a free market economy and the permanent establish- 
ment of a Spartan régime of planning. And since the Party re- 
fused to admit the former solution — his own proposals to this 
effect had just been rejected — he characteristically determined 
that it should take the full consequences of its choice. These con- 
sequences, in his view, implied universal compulsory direction 
of labour under military control, and concentration camps for 
slackers! And to show that he was in earnest he publicly ac- 
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claimed forced labour as the necessary basis of a planned 
economy, and even as the mode of production most suited to a 
Socialist society! But in 1920 this was too much for the Com- 
munist Party. The storm which broke over his head effectively 
ended his chances of capturing the succession, and when in 
February 1921 the revolt of the Navy at Kronstadt placed the 
whole régime in peril Lenin took the opportunity to sound the 
retreat from ‘war communism’. It was a decade before Stalin 
found the courage to carry Trotsky’s 1920 programme into 
effect. By then Lenin was dead and Trotsky himself in exile. 

The episode has naturally found little room in Trotsky’s 
later writings or in those of his admirers. It was scarcely con- 
sistent with the romantic image of the great libertarian driven 
into exile by a despotic régime. And yet the image was not 
wholly fanciful. For all his ruthlessness and the totalitarian 
streak in his thinking, Trotsky never lost his respect for the 
liberal values he had imbibed as a schoolboy. He sincerely be- 
lieved in intellectual freedom and was utopian enough to think 
that it was compatible with the grim Sparta of his 1920 blue- 
print. And thus he prepared his own downfall. His biographer 
in the concluding chapter, headed ‘Defeat in Victory’, has this 
to say of him: 


In his aberration Trotsky remained intellectually honest — 
honest to the point of futility. He made no attempt to conceal 
his policy. He called things by their names, no matter how un- 
palatable. Accustomed to sway people by force of argument 
and appeal to reason he went on appealing to reason in a most 
unreasonable cause. He . . . told them that the workers’ state 
had the right to use forced labour; and he was sincerely disap- 
pointed that they did not rush to enrol in the labour camps. 
... The very absurdity of his behaviour contained its own anti- 
dote. In his candour he gave the people ample notice of the 
danger threatening them. He indicated the limits to which he 
was prepared to go. He submitted his policies to public control. 
He himself did everything in his power to provoke the resist- 
ance that frustrated him. To keep politically alive he needed 
broad daylight. It took Stalin’s bat-like character to carry his 
ideas into execution. 


But they were his ideas, though he lacked the cold brutality 
needed to put them through, just as he was too proud, too self- 
centred and too contemptuous of others to manceuvre success- 
fully against the man from Georgia. In the struggle for the 
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succession after Lenin’s death he never stood a chance, though 
in 1924-25 he had only to lift a finger to become military 
dictator. But that belongs to Mr Deutscher’s second volume. 
The final impression left by this sober and conscientious study 
of the October Revolution’s hero is that the story could have 
had only one ending: that which Stalin gave to it. For the al- 
ternative would have involved dismantling the dictatorship, 
and in the circumstances that was the least likely solution. Lenin 
had an inkling of what was coming and tried to guard against 
it; but his efforts were futile and he died just in time to save his 
glory. By then the issue had briefly been posed and dropped. In 
the ’thirties Stalin, with some assistance from Hitler, was to 
make it the central problem of our age., It has survived to 
plague his successors. Even while this biography of Trotsky was 
in the press, Stalin’s own death sent a tremor running through 
the Soviet monolith. It may not be long before fresh convulsions 
tell of some effort by the ruling caste of the new society to break 
out of the straitjacket imposed on Russia by the disillusioned 
heirs of the October Revolution. 














LEAVING A SCAR ON THE MAP 
Michael Edwardes 


Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. — 
Epistle to the Romans xiv. 5. 


Anyone who attempts to write a history of the British in India 
is both plagued and comforted by the truth so genially expressed 
by Kipling that 
There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays 
And — every — single — one — of — them — is — right. 


Every single one of the histories of British rule in India is, 
more or less, right but precious few of them are true. 

Is it perhaps because most of these histories were written 
while we still supported the Imperial burden? When nothing 
must be done to tarnish the brightest jewel? Perhaps, but now 
that the Indian Empire is as dead as the Sassanid, surely no 
such constrictions can prevent a truer assessment of our 
achievement. 

When Mr Woodruff’s book* was announced I had hoped 
that it might be the beginning. As a novelist he had explored 
the Indian scene with imagination and sympathy. The history 
of our rule needs both to interpret it. Perhaps Mr Woodruff in 
his play of Empire would attempt some explanation of the 
motive rather than the act. Unfortunately his book is more like 
the programme than the play. He sets the scene and makes all 
the expected acknowledgements. He parcels out the acts, gives 
potted biographies of the ‘stars’ and synopses of the ‘action’. 
But the curtain never rises on the play itself and we are left with 
a sense of mystery which would have been proper in the nine- 
teenth century but is only irritating to-day. 

Not that The Founders is a bad book. It is not. It shows intelli- 
gence within its limitations. It gives us the skeletons of great 
men, still miraculously upright, in the plush-lined cupboard 
of an Imperial past. They have no body even in the hands of 

* The Men Who Ruled India: The Founders. By Philip Woodruff. Cape. 
gos, 
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the novelist and their achievement is as obscure as ever. The 
history of the British in India is a personal one, as Mr Woodruff 
recognizes. But to show who did something without exploring 
why he did it, is not only exasperating but dangerous. 

To understand something of our rule in India, we must first 
recognize that there was no such place. India, as Seeley pointed 
out over seventy years ago, was just a geographical expression. 
There was no political community, no religious solidarity, no 
linguistic identity. The English did not conquer India — they 
made it. 

Mr Woodruff’s first section is the most unsatisfactory in the 
book. This was, ] think, inevitable. The founders of British rule 
were caught in the trap of the Elizabethan’s expanding world 
and for us to understand their thoughts and motives is almost 
impossible. These men were bullied by forces they could not 
understand and because of that they were unable to control 
them. They ‘established’ the Empire, not in actual fact, but 
only in the logic that made it necessary. They discovered the 
Victorian commonplace that “Trade follows the Flag’ only has 
meaning when the flag is already flying and that to protect the 
flag-staff, it is sometimes necessary to fire a gun at someone. 

From that discovery onwards nothing stood for long in their 
way. Taking from Dupleix the revolutionary idea that sepoys 
could be trained and officered by Europeans, the British 
constructed the Army that made India. The use of well- 
disciplined native troops jensured British rule. Without them 
the Empire would not have been possible. Seeley (in The 
Expansion of England) shows how dangerous it is for us to delude 
ourselves into believing that the Englishman is the sum of 
Indian history. That in order to perform his administrative 
wonders, the Imperial Hero, like God, moved in a mysterious 
and self-reliant way. 


In the early battles of the (East India) Company by which 
its power was decisively established, at the siege of Arcot, at 
Plassey, at Buxar, there seems almost always to have been more 
sepoys than Europeans on the side of the Company. And let us 
observe further that we do not hear of the sepoys as fighting 
ill, or of the English as bearing the whole brunt of the conflict. 

No one who has remarked the childish eagerness with which 
historians indulge their national vanity, will be surprised to 
find that our English writers in describing these battles seem 


unable to discern the sepoys. Read Macaulay’s Essay on Clive ; 
8 














everywhere it is ‘the imperial people’, ‘the mighty children of 
the sea’, ‘none could resist Clive and his Englishmen’. But if 
once it is admitted that the sepoys always outnumbered the 

_ English, and that they kept pace with the English in efficiency 
as soldiers, the whole theory which attributes our successes to 
an immeasurable natural superiority in valour falls to the 
ground. In those battles in which our troops were to the enemy 
as one to ten, it will appear that if we may say that one English- 
man showed himself equal to ten natives, we may also say that 
one sepoy did the same. It follows that though no doubt there 
was a difference, it was not so much a difference of race as a 
difference of discipline, of military science, and also, no 
doubt, in many cases a difference of leadership.* 


Mr Woodruff is no Macaulay but he too is enmeshed in the 
web of the heroic myth, as were his Victorian predecessors. 
This is particularly in evidence in his selection of Victorian 
administrators. He catches our admiration for the ‘lone-hand’, 
Herbert Edwardes, for example, the nearest one might come, 
perhaps, to the genuine ‘hero’. For the Lawrences and, I am 
glad to see him mentioned at all, for James Thomason. Mr 
Woodruff disarms us with a slight flavour of contemporary 
radicalism but in essence he is fitting himself to become the 
Fitchett de nos jours. 

Perhaps I had expected too much from Mr Woodruff, his 
very real virtues as a novelist may have blinded me, and yet 
the underlying assumptions of The Founders are really the right 
ones. That one can see British rule in India principally through 
the lives of those that ruled. That, particularly before the 
opening of Red Sea Telegraph in 1870, the man-on-the-spot, 
the District Office, was the Government in his own person. I 
agree that the history of British India is, fundamentally, a 
series of biographies. But Mr Woodruff, like Plato’s cave- 
dwellers, has confused the shadow with the substance. If this 
history is to be a collection of biographical notes it must be of 
men who have not been thought worthy of the museum of the 
school-room or dressed for the puppet-show of the history-book. 
Big names may make news but little men maintain Empires. 

I suppose that the best historians of British India would be 
like Burke and Hare — professional resurrection-men. But, then, 
is it possible that all the corpses look rather alike? That there is a 
sort of father-figure, the Administrator, the District Officer, 


* Course II, Lecture 111. How we conquered India. 
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moulded consciously into the Imperial Hero? One might think 
so from externals. Propped up in the coffin of the daguerreo- 
type the great names look roughly the same. Is Mr Woodruff 
merely giving us spoonfuls from a great tureen in which most 
of the flavour is near the bottom? Yes and no. 

I am thinking particularly of the early Victorians in India. 
There is a genuine similarity about these men which is not just 
the veneer of the hero-maker. They lived in two worlds neither 
of which had much relation to the realities of Indian life. 
Under scrutiny, their actions seem less heroic than hysterical. 
Less a question of doing the right thing than of doing something 
and getting it done whatever the consequences. 

Mr Woodruff’s Victorian Titans lived in an atmosphere 
infested with the elements of Greek tragedy. They carried in 
their camp-kit not a field-marshal’s baton, but commentaries 
on the Bible. They saw themselves as chosen to carry outa 
mission. They worshipped a hidden God that must be realized 
in action. Arrogant with conviction they were nevertheless 
racked with doubt. 

These men, cherishing the ideology of Man’s Destiny and 
God’s Purpose, were throttled by the terrifying knowledge of 
their own limitations. From such knowledge doubt grows and 
the Graal of Redemption becomes chimerical. They consult the 
Sibyls, this time disguised as commentators on the Bible. The 
entrails of the Testaments are grubbed over for portents. Is it 
Right, is it God’s way or the Devil’s, has one heard the Call 
correctly ? 

And yet through it all, act one must. Tortured by the 
Eumenides of disease and isolation, action of some sort was 
imperative before it was too late. Out of this haste came cruelty 
and unreasonableness and an Empire cemented with the sweat 
of doubt. The immediacy of death, the actuality of the Devil, 
the horrifying presence of a God of Retribution, are the motives 
of much of their actions. Legislation becomes an extension of 
the hand of God.* 

Mr Woodruff pretends that they were merely men doing a 
job! : 

They came in time, these men, to resemble their suffering. 
Hard, irrational, without humour. They tried to make it clear 
in many ways that they did not wish to rule but to do so was 
their destiny. This may seem with our recent experience to 

* I hope to develop and document this point of view in a future article. 
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have a totalitarian flavour but it is only the climate of the 
absurd that surrounds the actions of the Victorian imperialist. 
Malraux has almost grasped the measure of these men when he 
makes Gisors (in La Condition Humaine) say to the entrepreneur 
Ferral: 

But man has no desire to govern: his wish as you said 
yourself, is to shackle, to constrain. . . . He wants, in a world 
of men, to be more than a man. As I say to escape a mortal’s 
lot. To be not powerful, but all-powerful — that’s his yearn- 
ing. All this illusory sickness of the brain whose intellectual 
manifestation is the will to power, is a thirst for divinity. ... 
Mr Woodruff’s novelist’s touch cannot disguise the lack of 

sureness in his heroes. The British could never keep their 
Imperial mask from slipping. They were ruthless but never 
quite ruthless enough and because of it achieved little of real 
permanence. 

If we must take The Founders as a summary of our rule, then 
we have little to show for two hundred years of effort. These 
men were great but the landscape dwarfs them. What was our 
achievement then? Railways, a dam or two? Democracy, 
education, ideals, a maternity hospital? In the final analysis 
it is none of these. Our achievement was ‘India’ and in 1947 
we destroyed it and another ‘India’ has taken its place. The 
monument of our rule is little more than a scar on the map. 
That it is a little more is the only thing we have to be proud of. 

There will, some day, be made a genuine assessment of 
British India. In the meantime Mr Woodruff’s book is a sort 
of society column. Biography, background, a little bizarrerie, 
an anecdote or two spiced with criticism here and there. It is, 
of course, called The Men Who Ruled India but it is a great pity 
that in it we are unable to find the India they ruled. Perhaps 
Mr Woodruff meant no more than what he has achieved - a 
gallery of portraits. Let us hope that in the second volume, to be 
called The Guardians, we might see his heroes more as figures in 
a landscape. There perhaps we may not be so intimidated by 
the staring eye and the arrogant whisker. 

‘Let every man,’ said Paul, ‘be fully persuaded in his own 
mind’. A truly Imperial people needs men who are so 
persuaded. The makers of British India were not and one could 
say the same of the heroes of Mrs Woodham-Smith’s new 
book.* The present work emerged, I imagine, from the detritus 
* The Reason Why. By Cecil Woodham-Smith. Constable. 15s. 
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of the same author’s justly praised Florence Nightingale but it 
seems to me an even more important book. There is no doubt 
that Mrs Woodham-Smith puts the finger on those that 
blundered, but the Charge and everything that led up to it was 
merely the outward show of an inner rottenness. 

Catalogued in this book is the basis for the long held belief 
that somehow it is only the last battle that was ever won by 
the British. After Waterloo the Army seems more like a three- 
ring circus than a fighting machine. Presided over by that old 
ringmaster The Duke, and overpopulated with vicious clowns. 
And yet, when the time came, in the furnace of the Crimea, 
these same clowns showed a contempt for death. But it was the 
contempt which is really a sort of pride — the last throw of the 
ego. Even their bravery brings with it a faint touch of nausea. 

The British Army of the time was dominated by patronage 
and purchase. So to some extent was the Army of the Honour- 
able East India Company. But the Company’s forces were 
largely officered by men of middle-class origins, the third son 
of the vicarage or the smaller Irish gentry. The Indian Empire 
was a middle-class conception ruled by the middle-class. Its 
hierarchical and monolithic social structure made the Civil 
List the Debrett of a new aristocracy. Cardigan, Lucan, Raglan 
and most of the Queen’s officers hated those who had served in 
India. As Mrs Woodham-Smith puts it: 

Against ‘Indian’ officers Lord Raglan’s prejudice was very 
strong. The fact that ‘Indian’ officers were the only men with 
recent experience of war weighed nothing with him and from 
the moment of first preparing for the campaign, instructions 
had been issued that ‘Indian’ officers should be prevented from 
joining the expeditionary Army. 

And again: 

Though Lord Raglan was forced in the extremity to rely on 
Turks, his contempt and dislike for them was intense. There 
were men in the British army with experience in handling 
Oriental troops and in their opinion much might have been 
made of the Turks; only four months ago, under command of 
officers from the Bengal Army of the East India Company, 
they had fought supremely well at Silistria. However to Lord 
Raglan Turks were bandits, and officers of the Bengal Army 
only one degree more acceptable. 


It was the hate of the aristocrat for a ‘pack of damned 
merchants’. 
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The British are really endearing, as well as occasionally 
pathetic, in their madness. This madness with so many faces 
was the dynamic that produced the Empire. ‘The Elizabethans 
in their match-wood ships set out to conquer a world that they 
were not even sure was there to be found. Clive, tortured by 
the loneliness of the psychopath, built an Empire with other 
people’s bare hands. The Victorian heroes, like a phalanx of 
Old Testament prophets brought their peculiar insanity to the 
creation of British India. Cardigan at Balaclava lived his 
nightmare with relish. What a Bedlam it all seems. 

And yet — the whole of British history might be said to lie in 
those two words — and yet always a little more than it seems, 
always the paradox. Not ‘fully persuaded’ in their own minds. 
Empire-builders without blueprints — achieving the unlikely 
and the unexpected. Always, somehow, winning the last battle 
and making, in 1947, a surrender their greatest victory. 

The Crimea marked the end of an era, just as the Indian 
Mutiny closed an adventure. From that day forward it was the 
march of the machine — the mechanisms of administration, 
legislation and the authority of the State. The Man, with all 
his faults, became the instrument of the White Paper and the 
Act of Parliament. The Army, not yet freed from privilege but 
with purchase abolished, modernized itself. 

And just over the horizon lurked the twentieth century. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Dear Sir, 

In his article on General Templer, Dr Purcell has ‘ had a go’ 
at deflating a political reputation which has certainly been 
blown up by assiduous pumping to dimensions well beyond its 
proper size. The present High Commissioner of Malaya has, 
in fact, initiated very little and has shown no signs of having 
original political ideas. But his period of office must be judged 
on its merits — not merely on the temperament and attitudes 
of the man himself and on the fact that he has received an 
overdose of publicity. 

General Templer in Malaya has worked almost entirely 
according to formulz already laid down for him — both in the 
military and the political field. Given his energy and experience 
as a soldier this has meant that existing weapons — the army, 
the expanded police and control of supply-sources — have been 
used to press the armed terrorists very hard. ‘Incidents’ and 
casualties suffered by the security forces have been far lower 
than before (last year they were only about 20 per cent. of what 
they had been two years earlier), and casualties inflicted on the 
terrorists have remained fairly constant. It is true that the most 
powerful weapon that General Templer has been able to use — 
the cutting off of sources of food-supply from the terrorists — was 
created for him by his predecessor, Lt.-General Briggs, who 
conceived and carried through in 1950 and 1951 the bold 
operation of resettling in compact communities nearly half a 
million scattered Chinese who had been at the mercy of Com- 
munist food-collectors. The Chinese home guard, which has 
contributed considerably to the check administered to the 
terrorists, was also. launched by General Briggs. 

Where military action shades off into the political field 
General Templer’s use of his wide powers has — as Dr Purcell 
points out — had a far less satisfactory effect. Too many of the 
negative political features of the Emergency apparatus — which 
was created to support a military struggle — have been streng- 
thened in such a way as to inhibit political development. As a 
soldier who believes implicitly in the ‘chain of command’ 
General Templer has relied excessively on autocratic machinery 
which lay ready to his hand. But although much of the climate 
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that General Templer has created in Malaya has not helped 
political advancement, certain important concrete measures have 
during his period of office become, or are becoming, the law of 
the land. One of them is the new Citizenship Law; another is 
the regulation admitting non-Malays, for the first time, to the 
Malayan Civil Service. They are the foundation of a much im- 
proved legal and political framework which will come into its 
own when the Emergency is over. The present High Com- 
missioner’s brusque but forthright approach ‘in execution of 
his directive’ has helped to end the shilly-shallying which was 
goin on over a good many of them. 

It is misleading for Dr Purcell to dismiss these steps as 
‘belonging to the realm of Alice in Wonderland’ or (as he did 
recently in a daily newspaper) ‘very nearly the exact opposite 
of expediting Malaya’s political advance’. In 1949 only about 
350,000 of the Chinese in Malaya had citizenship rights. As a 
result of the’ 1952 laws at least 1,100,000 Chinese now have 
these rights automatically, and several hundred thousand more 
can register for them. Citizenship carries with it the all- 
important right to vote. And if the new election proposals are 
adopted a Malayan electorate based on 4 million of the 
5,700,000 inhabitants will be able to choose nearly half the 
central Assembly in a country where the ballot-box was 
virtually unknown before 1951. This would be no mean 
constitutional advance. 

Dr Purcell criticizes the complicated political structure of 
the Malayan Federation which creates nine separate ‘nation- 
alities’ based on the nine Malay States in addition to Malayan 
‘citizenship’ (General Templer, by the way, had nothing to do 
with this structure which was established years before his time). 
But it was not easy in 1947 to contemplate anything except a 
compromise creation such as the Federation. In the previous 
year what appeared to be the most important section of Malay 
opinion had revolted against the proposal to establish a 
Malayan Union because of fears that this would obliterate the 
old Malay political structure. The present Malayan Federation 
is therefore not a ‘union’. But it is something a great deal more 
unitary than Malaya has ever had before. The central Govern- 
ment controls 95 per cent. of the finances, and evolution into 
a single nation would now be mechanically a fairly easy matter 
once Malay opinion had been brought to accept the idea. 
The Templer period does not seem to have done much to 
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put more vigour into the drive to transform the countryside. 
The scheme for helping rubber smallholders to replant with 
high-yielding trees, which was good as far as it went (it was 
planned long before General Templer’s arrival) appears to be 
in the doldrums. Only about 5 per cent. of the seven year 
replanting programme has been carried through, although two 
of the seven years are gone. The Rural and Industrial Develop- 
ment Authority (RI D A), another good idea of the Gurney 
period, has been given some new powers, including the right to 
acquire land by compulsion. But did this reorganization go far 
enough? The results which RI DA has achieved during the 
past two years have been disappointing. 

One concrete step taken by General Templer, in the agri- 
cultural sector, has been the appointment of a committee to 
investigate the conditions of the rice farmers. In its report last 
July this committee revealed, among other things, that ‘squeez- 
ing’ of tenant-cultivators by landlords has become widespread. 
But nearly a year later there are still no signs of legislation to 
ensure security of tenure, limit land rents or prohibit the 
extortion of ‘tea money’ from the peasants. 

In one field where statesmanship of a high order has been 
needed in Malaya, General Templer has unfortunately proved 
unable to stand up successfully to the strongest industrial 
interest. The rubber industry is one of the two or three factors 
on which the social and economic health of the country 
depends. It is a major contributor to revenue and employs 
nearly a quarter of the workers of Malaya. As on all largely 
European-owned plantations in Asia, labour-relations are 
troubled and difficult for all sorts of psychological reasons 
connected with ‘anti-colonialism’ as well as because of economic 
grievances. Very early in General Templer’s term of office an 
arbitration board recommended an impartial inquiry into 
rubber which should include the question of wages — the 
problem which goes to the heart of the malaise in the industry. 
A really comprehensive and impartial investigation might lead 
up to the creation of the kind of ‘industrial council’ of the 
rubber industry which General Templer has himself advocated 
and which could be the means of creating a genuine partnership 
between employers and workers. 

In May last year General Templer’s Government did decide 
to ask for a United Kingdom commission of inquiry — but 


excluded wages from its terms of reference. The reason for the 
8* 
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exclusion was simple. The General had not been able to stand 
up against the pressure of the rubber-producing companies 
who in their old-fashioned resolve to be ‘masters in their own 
house’ have set their faces against any analysis of their costs 
which might make possible a public discussion of the relation- 
ship between profits, salaries and wages. It is hard to quarrel 
with the opinion of the Straits Times which said at the time that 
the Government had ‘yielded supinely’ and was ‘dodging the 
full inquiry that is essential’. The High Commissioner has 
called for ‘moderation and good sense’ in Malayan industry, 
but in handling the rubber industry at a crucial juncture - 
although he had the support of outside experts and of organized 
labour — he failed to assert his conception. 

If one were asked to name one measure of General Templer’s 
in Malaya which has meant a new departure in a creative 
direction one would — unlike Dr Purcell — point to the launching 
of the Federation Regiment. The old tradition under which 
Malaya’s only locally-raised military force was the Malay 
Regiment (composed entirely of Malays) was bound to aggra- 
vate all the fissiparous tendencies in this multi-racial society. 
If Malaya is to become a single nation, independent and self- 
governing, she must have her own armed forces, based not on 
one race but on all the racial communities of the country. 
Responsibility for the fact that only 75 out of some 450 men 
so far recruited for the all-races Federation Regiment have 
been Chinese cannot, as Dr Purcell must know, be laid entirely 
at the door of the Government. There is evidence that the 
recruiting appeal made to the Chinese community could have 
been better organized than it has been. But the ingrained habit 
among most of the Malayan Chinese of sticking to commerce 
or farming, and the old suspicion of ‘authority’, are bound to 
die hard. 

The real test of the success of the new efforts to bring the 
Chinese community into the political life of Malaya — whether 
in the armed forces, the civil service, the police or the elec- 
torate — will be over a period of several years. There is much to 
be changed that has unfortunately not yet been changed in the 
attitude of the authorities towards the Chinese. But at least 
General Templer has put the finishing touches to some of the 
institutions and legislation without which a radical change 


would be impossible. Yours, etc., 
MANCHESTER. Derrick SINGTON. 
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To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — It is not my intention to argue with your con- 
tributor, Mr John Wain, about the respective merits of George 
Orwell’s writings. If he is really convinced that ‘the essay on 
King Lear will ultimat-iy have more readers than Animal Farm’, 
and that ‘The first part of Wigan Pier contains passages that 
Orwell never again equalled’, he is quite right to say so. These 
are statements about his own powers of judgement which 
deserve to be publicized. 

However, in the course of his long and slipshod snoceltaeg, 
Mr Wain makes certain insinuations which require to be 
exposed — all the more because he makes them in a round- 
about way, calculated not to deliver a blow but to deposit a 
smear. 

Mr Wain writes: 

Already it is clear that the best strategy for Orwell’s enemies 
is to concentrate on the novels, and keep quiet, as far as 
possible, about the fact that he was an essayist. For instance, 
Mr Hopkinson, who with extraordinary astuteness managed 
to get his bitter attack on Orwell published and advertised by 
the British Council as one of their series, “Writers and their 
Work’ — a stroke of genius worthy of the Florentine — gives 
most of his space to picking holes in the novels, and mentions 
the essays only in grudging asides. 

Who could suppose from reading Mr Wain that my booklet 
on George Orwell actually begins with the sentence: 

Orwell’s reputation as a writer rests largely on his novels, 
but his gifts are not those of a novelist, and if the novel had 
not happened to be the prevailing literary form during the 
twenty years when he was writing, he would probably never 
have been attracted to it. 

That I sum up his situation: 

If one were forced, after a study of Orwell’s gifts and 
limitations, to say in what form of literature he could deploy 
them best, one would suggest — in Swiftian satire against man- 
kind, or in the recording of frustrating personal experience. 
Certainly if one had given such an answer, the event would 
have proved its truth. 

Or finally, that I devoted exactly the same amount of space 
to Orwell’s essays — if one includes among the essays, as Mr 
Wain does, Orwell’s two books of personal experience — as I 
did to his novels. 
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But all this is merely the small change of literary misrepre- 
sentation. Mr Wain has gone far beyond that, in suggesting 
that I am an ‘enemy’ of George Orwell who succeeded in 
getting an attack on him published by the British Council in 
the guise of an officially supported work. 

The facts as to how I came to write a short book about 
Orwell are as follows: 

1. I had never thought of, or intended to write, a long 
criticism of Orwell’s work and had prepared nothing about him. 
In May 1952, Mr T. O. Beachcroft, General Editor of the series 
‘Writers and their Work’, invited me to contribute a booklet 
on George Orwell. 

2. At his suggestion, I met, for the first time, Mr Laurence 
Brander, the Director of Publications. I told him that I had 
known and liked Orwell, but did not share the fashionable 
idolatry of his work. In particular, I thought his novel 1984 
to be greatly over-rated. If I wrote about him at all, it would 
be a balanced survey, not a post-mortem advertisement. 

3. Mr Brander said that this was precisely what the British 
Council wanted, and the booklet was duly published. Mr 
Brander tells me that: ‘It has received more critical notice than 
any in the series, the overwhelming majority of notices being 
favourable.’ 

4. Certain of George Orwell’s friends and associates assisted 
me with information, and have written to me in praise of the 
booklet since. Their judgement may, or may not, be correct. 
But it is clear that the friends of George Orwell are far from 
regarding me as his ‘enemy’. 

All this information, which makes nonsense of Mr Wain’s 
insinuations, could have been obtained by him at the trouble 
and expense of a telephone call. He preferred, in a manner 
‘worthy of the Florentine’ - if I may restore his missing 
boomerang — to rely on his imagination. 

Mr Wain, in his casual mixture of malice and misrepresen- 
tation, makes much of the fact that he is abroad, ‘with no access 
to books’, so that ‘precise references’ are not to be expected 
from him. 

This might be an excellent reason for him to refrain from 
making loose generalized attacks. It will not, I think, be widely 
accepted as an excuse for disseminating falsehoods. 

Yours, etc., 
Tom Hopkinson. 











re- 
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Mr Wain replies:— . 
It is clear that I was unfair to Mr Hopkinson. I found his 
pamphlet so extraordinary that the only possible explanation 
seemed to be that it was a deliberate hoax: He has now pro- 
duced substantial evidence that this is not so, and that he was, 
after all, acting in good faith. [ am glad to find that I was 
wrong, sorry I expressed my mistaken opinion in print. 

The question of motives, however, though very important to 
Mr Hopkinson personally, and to me personally, does not really 
enter into it. Sincerity is rewarded in Heaven, but in literary 
criticism the only virtues that are rewarded are competence and 
an initial sympathy with one’s subject. Mr Hopkinson is (to be 
blunt) lacking in the second of these qualities, and the purity 
of his intentions does not cancel out the effect of his pamphlet, 
which is to spread (with the approval of the British Council and 
the aid of their resources) exactly those misconceptions about 
Orwell’s work that prevent it from being properly appreciated. 

George Orwell was not a novelist who occasionally wrote 
essays. He was a critic, social and literary, who unfortunately 
found it necessary to express himself by means of fiction. Mr 
Hopkinson rejoins that he says as much in his first sentence; 
but that first sentence is, unfortunately, a head without a body. 
There is much in his pamphlet about the bad effect of Orwell’s 
personal sufferings and peculiarities upon his work; nowhere 
is there any admission that in the essays he fought clear of these 
disadvantages, the result being a considerable body of critical 
writing which is one of the peaks of contemporary literature. 
Orwell’s prose style, which proved that one could still write 
clearly, vigorously and without hedging, at a time when 
everything else tended to disprove it, was his greatest single 
achievement; nowhere does Mr Hopkinson attempt any 
critical analysis of this style. Mr Hopkinson might reply that 
this is fancy literary stuff, and that it was as a political writer 
that Orwell made his name. But a political writer is still a 
writer, still using words, and criticism of him is literary criticism 
- or should be. 

In my review I lumped Orwell’s non-fictional writings 
together, a piece of carelessness which has enabled Mr Hop- 
kinson to mistake my meaning in saying that he has neglected 
Orwell’s criticism (‘I devoted exactly the same amount of 

space’, etc.). Let me take up this question of the distribution of 
space. Mr Hopkinson appears to have rationed himself to 
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about one page per book, more or less; a decision dictated by 
the length of his essay. The only books allotted any more space 
than this are the two best-sellers, which are given about three 
pages each. That is a perhaps over-conventional, but not 
necessarily disastrous, distribution. But now turn to his treat- 
ment of the essays. Three volumes of these, containing the best 
of Orwell’s achievement, and with The Lion and the Unicorn 
thrown in for ‘good’ measure, are dealt with in considerably 
less than a page. Even this space might have been usefully 
devoted to a compressed account of some, at any rate, of the 
main features of Orwell’s criticism. But it is largely wasted on 
comments of the order of, ‘Many of the essays in these books 
are slight’, ‘Because of his sympathy with the life of ordinary 
men and women, he picks on subjects other writers over- 
looked’, etc. - comments which the reader might perhaps be 
capable of making for himself, without the aid of the British 
Council, Messrs Longmans, and a celebrated journalist and 
editor. The essay on Dickens, one of the three or four best 
literary essays of our time and already an acknowledged classic, 
is dismissed with, ‘he makes certain points about Dickens with 
clarity and force’; the essay on King Lear, with its trenchant 
statement of a theme dear to Orwell — the clash between 
goodness and sainthood — is not mentioned; the attack on 
Salvador Dali, in which Orwell considers the relation between 
art and morality — not mentioned; the essay on Wodehouse, 
a brilliant study in isolation — not mentioned. The essay on 
Gandhi, another treatment of the sanctity-versus-goodness 
theme, is not discussed, and is represented only by the quota- 
tion of a facetious remark about Gandhi’s personal habits. 
The English People, an essay of basic importance to the study of 
Orwell, repeating in a compressed and clearer form what he 
had previously said in The Lion and the Unicorn, is called ‘descrip- 
tive rather than illuminating’, whatever that may mean. 

I repeat that any slur on Mr Hopkinson’s motives is no longer 
possible, and evidently not justified in the first place. I also 
repeat that the publication of this pamphlet was an error on 
the part of the British Council, an error which, since it concerns 
imponderables, it would be useless to try to make them admit. 
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‘Whereof fail not,’ said the summons splendidly, ‘as you will 
answer the contrary at your peril.’ 


* * * * 


There are surprisingly few occasions when the average well- 
meaning Englishman comes face to face with evil. His memory 
tends to reject the jungle of adolescence or the intermittent 
horrors of war. From time to time, he may steal a cautious 
glance at the wickedness latent in himself, but he quickly 
turns away again, unless some permanent disability compels 
him to introspection. Nor can he tolerate the thought of the 
sporadic evil he sees around him in his day-to-day living. Being 
still a half-unconscious product of the Enlightenment, it is 
almost impossible for him to contemplate evil at all. It takes a 
funeral, or a personal disaster, or an unavoidable visit to a 
hospital or the law-courts to make him rub his nose in the 
essential horror. That is one reason why compulsory jury 
service is a good thing. For a week or so, it assimilates the 
average superficial man to those three specialists in evil, the 
doctor, the lawyer and the priest. 


* * * * 


The district, coloured by the emotion of my first visit, is the 
very perfection of sordidness. The Court might be situated in 
the suburbs of Hell. It stands in a waste of bomb-sites near the 
junction of six flat and hopeless roads. The back of the building 
has been cut off and the surviving portion is cracked and 
patched. The battered streets around it contain few ordinary 
shops, but warehouses and seedy dwellings with strips of blasted 
garden. The population, too, is almost archaic in type; the 
women either sluts or slum-pretty, tripping along, none too 
clean, on extraordinarily high heels; the men either spiv- 
handsome or gnarled and ragged. The desolation of the area 
can be gauged by the dinginess of the public houses which, 
between the Underground and the Court House, blend into 
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the browny grey of the general scene, instead of standing out 
as islands of warmth and spruceness, as they usually do in 
slum districts. Here evil does not attain even that occasional 
glow. Everything is muddy, and over all there blows a cutting, 
north-east wind. 


* * 





* 





A hundred or so jurors crowded together in a small court- 
room, silent. Judging by their clothes and their quietness, they 
are mostly working class or lower middle. The usual uncom- 
fortable conglomeration of people who do not yet know each 
other, like recruits being medically inspected or mourners 
waiting for the body to be lifted. At 9.30 precisely, a man in a 
wig comes in to give us a pep talk; he turns out to be one of 
the Clerks of Court. It is a mistake, he explains, to suppose 
that people over sixty are not liable for jury service. To be a 
juror is a duty and a privilege and no one, he says — booming 
slightly, like a headmaster talking about the house spirit — has a 
right to deprive us of that duty and privilege. He talks to us 
kindly and condescendingly, as if we were children. We must 
get a note from our employer to say how much money we are 
losing. We must not claim ten shillings for lunch, because no 
lunch at that price is obtainable in the district. (This turns 
out not to be strictly true, and in any case we discover later 
that the lunch allowance is fixed at three and sixpence.) 
Then, those of us who do not apply for exemption are divided 
into groups of twelve and assigned to the various Courts. I 
find myself in a spare jury, sitting next to the acting jury in 
Court Two. For the time being we can see and hear every- 
thing, without being subject to the painful necessity of making 
up our minds. We shall only be called if an acting jury in one 
of the four courts takes a long time to come to a decision. In 
that case, we step in and carry on with the next trial. 





* * * 


When one has not been in a court-room before, one spends 
the first hour or two getting adjusted to the setting. It has been 
made so familiar by the theatre and films that one cannot quite 
believe that this is the real thing. But here the funny little 
wigs and the judge’s throne are not merely picturesque; they 
have become suddenly sinister. The barristers who stand around 
talking and laughing look like medical students waiting for a 
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major operation. The prisoner, for whom we are all assembled, 
is locked away, and two police officers guard the door through 
which he will presently appear. During the long delay before 
the judge makes his entry, the Cockney Jew in the front row 
of our jury jokes away in the traditional manner about the 
business deals he is missing, the sherry that is being drunk 
behind the scenes, the judge having to be sobered up, etc. 
The more English English smile constrainedly; they have not 
yet unfrozen. At last there is a preparatory bustle, and a shout 
of ‘Silence! All rise, please!’ We stand in deference to the 
majesty of the law, and the judge enters. The usher or bailiff 
intones a rigmarole, ‘Oyez, Oyez, to all manner of persons 
. .. draw near and give your attendance. God Save the Queen’. 
The judge and the court bow to each other, wigged crown to 
wigged crown, and we settle down to the business of the morn- 
ing. 

+ » 


* * 








The first two prisoners are brought into the dock — young 
fellows accused of attempted burglary. They have the bright, 
wary look of rabbits about to bolt. At first, the indecency of the 
situation is acutely embarrassing. Here are two poor wretches 
under restraint, who are to be put through the hoops like 
circus animals, while the rest of us sit in comfort and watch. 
The acting jury is sworn in, each member stumbling over 
the archaic syntax of the oath about Almighty God and Our 
Sovereign Lady the Queen, and occasionally missing a word 
out. The first two to swear have foreign accents of different 
kinds, the rest various London or provincial accents. No one 
speaks ‘Queen’s English’, - which confirms my first impression. 





* * * 





* 





The evidence proceeds by an elaborate definition of times, 
places, distances, directions, etc. One quickly sees the very 
formal nature of the pattern. The barrister can put only certain 
kinds of questions and the police can give only certain kinds 
of replies. I notice the curious phrase ‘If you please’, used by 
the barrister after each reply, apparently in the sense of ‘thank 
you’. Or is he introducing the next question, as a Belgian 
waiter says, ‘S’il vous plait!’ every time he puts something 
down in front of you? Each incriminating fact has to be 
established by direct evidence or by implication, and the gaps 
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between the facts are not filled in; that is, we do not hear a 
continuous story, or rather we hear several different stories, 
each incomplete and hedged around with question marks. 
We have to break down these stories into their elements and 
then make up our own story for ourselves, as one might resolve 
a cluster of dots into a pointilliste picture. Or, to use another 
image (suggested by Christmas games with the children, by 
housebreaking and the insinuating voice of the barrister), it is 
like playing snakes and ladders; at each move, we can advance 
a little further on the level, or the prisoners’ chances can climb 
a ladder or slide down a snake. 


* * * * 


It is soon clear that the accused are guilty. One of them 
admits as much by refusing to say anything at all. The other, 
instead of making a statement from the dock, foolishly elects 
to go into the witness-box to be cross-examined by the prosecut- 
ing counsel. This is a cruel sight. The prisoner cannot think 
more than one move ahead and the prosecutor has him at his 
mercy. I had already been struck by the contrast between 
the barrister’s silken, elegant speech, accompanied by a 
graceful waving of his brief and coquettish touches to the tail 
curls of his wig, and, on the other hand, the rough, stilted 
diction of the police officer, who reads from a crumpled little 
note-book. Now the contrast is still more marked. The bar- 
rister and the prisoner are about the same age, both under 
thirty. One has a first-class intelligence and perfect command 
of the language; the other is just cunning enough to want to 
play the legal game, without knowing how to do it, and his 
speech is incorrect and repetitive. He is soon shown to be con- 
tradicting himself. Beaten by a clever and educated member of 
his own generation, he returns to the dock. The judge who, all 
through, has worn a simple expression of concentration and has 
been scratching amongst his papers like an industrious and 
benevolent hen (it is easy to suggest a popular etymology for 
‘Beak’; the wig flattens the top of his head and the side-curls 
look like wattles), then sums up with absolute fairness. He 
talks to the jury like a father and a teacher; it is a model lesson. 
The jury retire and quickly return with a verdict of guilty. 


° * -: * * 


In the series of cases that follow, the astonishing thing is the 
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pettiness and stupidity of most of the crimes. Sometimes there 
is no crime, only a bungled intention. Two men break the 
skylight of a dispensary behind a chemist’s shop, and then 
apparently change their minds about entering it. They hang 
about in the neighbourhood; meanwhile, a woman in the house 
next door to the shop has been awakened by a noise and has 
telephoned to the police. They come along and see the two men; 
the latter, in full view of the police, drop two pairs of gloves 
and, when arrested, are in possession of a jemmy. The police 
have certainly been efficient, but the criminals have been 
most inefficient. A girl has found a post-office book and has 
fraudulently drawn two or three pounds. A messenger-boy 
has failed to deliver fifty pounds to a bank and invents a cock- 
and-bull story about a hold-up. Three youths drive off in a 
motor-car; after a dramatic chase by the police, the car crashes 
into a tree. In none of these cases had the criminal a decent 
chance of getting away with his crime. He had simply shut 
his eyes to the framework of law surrounding him. This is 
particularly noticeable with regard to car thefts; boys 
seem to steal expensive cars, without changing the number 
plates or having driving licences or garage facilities. Under- 
graduates sometimes do this sort of thing for a lark, but they 
do not expect to get away with it, as most petty criminals 
apparently hope to do. Are we to conclude, then, that a petty 
criminal is often not so much a person who offends against 
society as someone who is incapable of understanding that 
society exists? If so, in him evil is equivalent to non-compre- 
hension and the Englightenment is right. 





Ba * 





* * 





During the first two days, I was instinctively on the side of 
the prisoner, even when clearly guilty. This is probably due 
to my complete inexperience in those matters; it may also be 
an effect of French Romanticism and its modern development 
in Gide and Sartre. I notice that the other jurors, who are now 
thawing out, are not so sentimental. They have less patience 
with the offenders and are even shocked, as respectable working 
and lower middle-class people should be, at the effrontery of 
some of them. My neighbour would have all the misbehaving 
Irish sent back to Eire. It is true that the proportion of Irish 
among the accused seems remarkably high, just as Jewish 
features are noticeable among the barristers. In a sleepy 
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moment I begin to dream of the Talmud being used to tame 
the rowdy sons of Rome, amid shouts of ‘God Save Queen 
Elizabeth!’ 

Third day: a harrowing morning with juvenile delinquents. 
At one point, three mothers were sobbing in court, the women 
jurors in the back row were sniffing loudly and all the men were 
frowning and blinking. The judge looked harassed. The young 
offenders could not fail to see how moved by their plight all 
the adults were. After a long list of petty frauds and car-steal- 
ings, variegated with minor indecent assaults, our foreman, a 
humorous, sensible works manager of about sixty, turned 
round and said, ‘Damn it all, I’ve done most of this myself’. 

I am beginning to wonder if my last income tax return was 
absolutely honest. 

* * 


* * 





The acting jury have returned a verdict of not guilty on a 
man whom we, the spare jury, are unanimous in thinking 
guilty. This discrepancy unsettles us. The judge says “Dis- 
charged,” without showing a flicker of surprise; either he 
agrees with the acting jury or he has remarkable self-control. 


* 





* * 








+ 


Although romantic in emotion, I appreciate the classical 
formalism of the Court. The judge is immensely supported 
by the ceremony that surrounds him, with its constant invoca- 
tion of Almighty God and Our Sovereign Lady the Queen. I 
notice that the jurors bow to him, as if they had been doing 
the job all their lives. When our foreman speaks for the first 
time in answer to the clerk’s question, he says ‘Yes, M’Lord’, 
as if he were addressing the judge. I enjoy the rich, rolling 
phrases in which the barristers express their ‘conspicuous sub- 
mission’ — ‘M’Lord’ (no one here ever says ‘M’Lud’, as bar- 
risters in detective novels do)... ‘I respectfully suggest to 
Your Lordship’... ‘for Your Lordship’s consideration’ - 
although whether I am right to enjoy these phrases I am not 
so sure. I admire the scrupulousness with which each point is 
made according to the rules, and the care with which the 
defendent is protected at every turn. I can see only one flaw in 
the elegance of the procedure, This is the sneering tone that 
some barristers adopt when cross-examining. All the necessary 
incriminating points can be made courteously and are, indeed, 
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more deadly when so made. The jeering ‘act’ put on by some 
counsel sounds sadistic and old-fashioned. We wondered if 
the acting jury’s verdict of Not Guilty, which so surprised us, 
had not been partly caused by the prosecuting counsel’s most 
unpleasant manner. 

* * 


Bo * 








Called upon to try our first case. Very easy. The man had 
undoubtedly stolen the few pathetic objects deposited on the 
table in front of us. His accomplice confessed and he himself 
began to invent new lies as he went along. 

Notices in the jury room say that no details of our discussions 
there must be made public. However, Mr C. H. Rolph, in an 
interesting article in the New Statesman of January 2nd, 1954, 
declares that no law binds juries to secrecy after the verdict. 
What is the truth of the matter? 

Without revealing any identifiable details, I can perhaps 
note that in this first instance, unanimity was immediate. The 
foreman sat at the head of the table and called us to order, 
like a perfect chairman. 


* * 


* * 








We are all agreed that the judge in Court Two is a fine man, 
although one of our lady jurors, his greatest admirer, insists 
that in his legal get-up he looks like a pantomime dame. He is 
still comparatively young and has not yet become resigned to 
evil. His whole bearing expresses stern kindliness. Each prisoner 
is addressed by him as an individual. He and the prisoner are 
the two opposite poles of the court, and the most dramatic 
moments occur when they speak to each other. Counsel, whe- 
ther prosecuting or defending, are merely playing a part and so 
can be listened to with detachment. The police and the wit- 
nesses are merely doing their duty with a certain admixture 
of inevitable error. But the judge, ideally, is the echo of the 
prisoner’s conscience and the voice of society, and if his rela- 
tionship with the prisoner fails, no current of recognition flows 
between the throne and the dock, and the process of justice 
has misfired. In spite of the judge’s efforts, it obviously does fail 
in many instances, but where it succeeds, the achievement is 
largely his. 

For no apparent reason, we are taken from this Court to 
sit for an afternoon in Court One, where the judge is much 
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older and, although equally courteous, less sensitive. When 
we arrive, the defending counsel is making his last plea before 
sentence is pronounced. With a great expenditure. of 
*M’Lord’s’, he is pointing out that the convicted man has been 
an orphan since early childhood, has been brought up in 
institutions and approved schools, and has been in and out of 
gaol ever since. The prisoner is now thirty-four, but looks much 
older as he sits in the dock, haggard and with downcast eyes. 
(Most of the other prisoners had looked much younger than their 
years, being saved, presumably, from the ravages of time by 
their comparative lack of intelligence.) After a final flurry of 
‘M’Lord’s’ and ‘Your Lordship’s’, the defending counsel sits 
down. The judge raises his eyebrows slightly, the prisoner is 
brought to his feet by the warders, and the old man remarks 
gently, in his thin exquisite voice, ‘In spite of all that learned 
counsel has said so well on your behalf, you are a persistent 
burglar and thief. Society must be protected against you. 
Nine years.’ His poised pencil comes down to make a slight 
scratch on the page, and we pass on to the next case. 


* * * * 


The terrible drudgery of the law. The judge hears all the 
evidence twice or thrice, and he writes it down in his notebook, 
like a conscientious student. He sits there day after day, watch- 
ing piles of dirty linen being washed in public. As he looks out 
from his aura of delegated majesty, he sees little but the 
shamefulness of mankind. There cannot be any job in which it 
is harder to retain some freshness of approach. 


* * x * 


Being in the jury is like being back in the mixed class at the 
Council School. The jury bailiff is the caretaker who keeps us 
out of mischief; the judge is the master, and we sit demurely 
in two rows as he peers at us over his desk. If it snowed, I am 
sure we should throw snowballs at each other during the lunch 
interval. We have just as much fun amongst ourselves as we 
did thirty years ago, although in the meantime we have gone 
fat or grey or bald. 

* ~ < * 


No doubt prisoners, like everybody else, are individuals. 
Yet after a\few days, they seem to fall naturally — if we leave 
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out the patently insane — into three main classes. First, a very 
small minority, who are conscious of having ‘sinned’, who 
apologise and, having received their punishment, may return 
to orthodox society. Next, a large group who have no concep- 
tion of what it is like to belong to a law-abiding community. 
They exist on the margin of ordinary life and, in bands of twos 
and threes, wage continuous guerilla warfare with the police. 
They take the oath and then lie like mad. After a while, even 
an untutored juryman can spot them by their manner of 
giving evidence; often they have been to an approved school 
and have a list of previous convictions. Sometimes, after a 
long career of crime, they have a kind of shabby dignity, 
which comes from having pursued an alternative way of life. 
One grizzled old fellow with eighty-three convictions behind 
him spoke to the judge almost as man to man, and the judge’s 
dignity was thereby lessened. One felt the current flowing 
backwards from the dock to the throne. The third group, also 
a large one, are fully conscious neither of having done wrong 
nor of belonging to criminal society. They are people who 
have failed to come to terms with their environment and are 
rejected by it. They are puzzled, sulky and hopeless and have 
very little to say for themselves. 

Do these distinctions mean that there are at least three 
different degrees of evil — most serious in the fully conscious 
person, who can expel it by confession; less serious but more 
affecting in the half-conscious person; and finally verging on 
comedy in the hardened petty criminal? Or is the concept of 
evil itself so vague and general as to be scarcely usable? So 
often evil in the first two groups seems to be a temporary 
aberration. That does not make it any easier to deal with. 
Everything would be so much simpler if evil were still genuinely 
wicked. 

* 


* * 





* 





At times, the law seems so ill adapted to the case, that the 
prisoner at the bar appears the only innocent person in court. 
The faces of the people applying the law — the police, the 
barristers, the judge, the jurors — are all bespattered with 
guilt; the prisoner committed his crime if it was a crime, a 
long while ago and is now purged. The officers of the law are 
busy committing theirs. 

The main exhibits are two pairs of dirty, darned woollen 
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gloves and an empty, unwashed milk-bottle. The dapper 
homosexual has been removed for a moment, but will soon be 
brought back for sentence. The air, brown in the fading after- 
noon light, is thick with lies and counter-lies. ‘What is pro- 
perty?’, one begins to ask oneself, ‘What is truth? What is 
morality ?’, and one sinks into a philosophic stupor. 

- © * * 


At other times, my romantic sympathy for the criminal 
disappears altogether and I imagine a great sea of passion and 
confusion washing up against the breakwater of the law. 
The image is a poor one, however, because this sea has produced 
its own breakwater and is constantly remodelling it. Too great 
a respect for the law is just as bad as the romantic attempt to 
reject it. Being a literary academic, I enjoy riding vicariously 
on the passion, but I am thankful the breakwater is there. 
Hardly an adequate attitude. 


* * * * 


I spend a few minutes at the back of Court Three, among 
the public. The judge is passing sentence on four men con- 
cerned in a serious robbery. They all have previous convic- 
tions and clearly belong to the marginal population. Around 
me is a large group of their relations or friends, listening 
intently as if afraid that they are not going to understand the 
long words. As the judge solemnly utters one of the names, a 
flashily dressed girl in front of me whispers, half to herself, 
‘Tommy!’ The judge makes a few remarks in a stern but 
kindly voice, and I am struck again by the sudden communion 
between him and the prisoner. Then he concludes, “The 
sentence of the court is twelve months’ imprisonment’. A look 
of intense relief comes over the girl’s face, tears glisten in her 
eyes and she says to the man beside her, “Twelve months! 
That’s ’ansome!’ 

I would have sworn, in my innocence, that such a remark 
was impossible in modern England. 


* * & * 


‘Urinal’, ‘Urinal’, ‘Public Convenience’, ‘Gentleman’s Con- 
venience’, ‘Toilet’. For a whole day these words echoed 
around the Appeal Court, where we were parked when not 
on duty. The proverbial visitor from Mars would have won- 
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dered what scene of intense activity, what shrine of English 
worship, they referred to. The dazed and earthbound juror 
began to ask himself if all urinals should not be closed within 
a certain radius, or if the problem could not be solved by 
reorganizing them in three categories, ‘Ladies’, ‘Gentlemen’ 
and ‘Others’. Or perhaps it could be solved, more simply, by 
just leaving ‘Others’ alone, provided they do not physically 
molest anyone. From all accounts, homosexuality, at any rate 
in its exclusive form, is its own punishment and if a man is so 
starved sexually that he goes on a convenience-crawl, as a 
drunkard goes on a pub-crawl, he deserves help rather than a 
prison sentence. On this subject, the law is far behind the 
present state of medical opinion, or indeed of public opinion. 
How grotesque to see bewigged judge and counsel trying to 
deal with the mild, neatly dressed and mostly middle-aged 
men who have committed these offences. 

In the cases I heard, the charge always was ‘importuning 
for immoral purposes’. The definition of importuning seems 
to be an indecent gesture accompanied by an inviting smile. 
No words need be spoken, and the gesture and the smile -may 
lead to nothing further, and in fact, in none of the cases was 
there any other action. Now apart from the fact that no 
grown man would claim to be in need of police protection 
against gestures and smiles, this leaves great scope for accusa- 
tion. At the risk of being unfair to the police, I would say that 
it is easy sport for them to get into plain clothes and ‘hunt the 
homo’, particularly if one member of the hunting couple has 
a cherubic face. A smile is too intangible to give rise to much 
discussion in a court of law, so that the argument boils down 
to the indecency of the gesture. In one of the cases, six excel- 
lent legal brains were concentrated on the problem of whether 
a very respectable gentleman’s ‘person’ had been erect at a 
certain hour and in a certain place. Finally, they decided 
against the police that it had not. But even if it had — as I and 
some of my fellow jurors suspected — will the argument not 
appear as pointless, in fifty years’ time, as a debate about the 
virginity of Joan of Arc? 

* * * * 
Because of the law governing the publication of obscenity, 


newspaper readers get no inkling of the crudeness of the terms 
employed in dealing with these sexual cases. This crudeness 
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is emphasized by two features. In the first place, the words are 
not being used medically in order to ascertain the scientific 
truth about some morally neutral situation; they are being 
used almost with their popular force; they are barbaric and at 
the same time extremely formal, because the purpose is to 
establish guilt or innocence. Old Nature seethes dangerously 
in every sentence, and every now and again one gets a whiff of 
sulphur or burning faggots. Secondly, the monstrous terms are 
set like jewels in the silver of the barrister’s speech. ‘Now tell 
M’Lord, Mr So-and-So . . .” says the dulcet voice, inviting Mr 
So-and-So to tell M’Lord something that would bring a blush 
to a leather cheek. The unmentionable having been timidly 
mentioned, the barrister echoes it firmly then adds reflectively, 
as he looks down at his brief, ‘If you please.’ 


* * * 


After a while, the word ‘urinal’ mercifully translates itself 
into ‘urinoir’, and I drift away on French memories. As 
usual, these things can be thought about much more lightly 
and poetically in French. I remember a very refined dinner 
party at which one guest told an unpublished story about the 
great actress who, in her later years, would stop her carriage 
a few yards from some Parisian ediculum, in the hope of 
picking up young men. He described her long, pale face and 
her famous eyes, blazing in the dusk. Another guest then told 
a story about the great novelist who had immortalized the 
actress in his work and who would wander around similar 
edicula in the early evening, also in the hope of picking up 
young men. ‘Ah!’, said a third guest, ‘if only they had met! 
Quelle confrontation au détour d’une ardoise! What a subject for an 
Imaginary Conversation!’ 

Then a line comes back to me from the latest number of 
Les Temps Modernes — the ending of a little poem, inspired by a 
recent English court case; 


* 








En Angleterre, 
On ne sourit plus dans les pissotiéres. 


* * 





* 





* 


Not one instance of female importuning. We get away from 
the dreary one-eyedness of homosexuality only in the cases of 
indecent assault against women, which — fortunately very 
minor — are positively refreshing in this context. 
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* * * * 


Moved to Court Four, to try another case. Here we have 
quite a different kind of judge, with a magnificent, knobbly, 
eighteenth-century face, and a wicked rolling eye. He is the 
traditional, comic judge — the sort who might ask, “But what is 
a brassiére?’ A nice old boy, no doubt, but the witticisms 
with which he punctuated the giving of evidence were dis- 
tracting and sometimes out of place. A judge’s character, I 
see, affects the whole atmosphere of his court, just as a head- 
master’s conditions.a school. This judge enjoys his power 
more openly than the other two we have watched and pulls 
up the barristers quite sharply. I imagine they do not like 
working under him; they have to laugh sycophantically at 
his jokes and can expect their flights of eloquence to be bluntly 
interrupted. This may account for their touchiness; the 
prosecution squabbles with the defence, and on both sides 
there is a genuine display of irritation, such as we have not 
seen in the other courts. It is clear from the first few minutes 
of the hearing that the judge thinks the prisoner guilty; during 
the next five or six hours, he makes several remarks which 
confirm this impression. Knowing nothing of the law, I cannot 
say whether he has a right to undermine the rather flimsy 
structure of the defence in this way. The two counsel for the 
defence were very rattled, but as neither was particularly 
good, it was difficult to sympathize with them. Nor do I think 
the judge’s evident opinion had any influence on the verdict 
of guilty, which was eventually returned, since the humblest 
juror has a surprising and reassuring sense of his own respon- 
sibility and, if anything, resents too obvious a hint from the 
judge. But I felt that the tone of the court had been lowered. 
If the judge shows what he thinks before the verdict is given, 
he becomes a personality in his own right and ceases to be a 
pure representative of the Queen, who is above personality. 
As for the witticisms, I am still squeamish enough, even after 
six days in courts, to think it indecent to make an irrelevant 
joke in the presence of a man, guilty or not guilty, who is 
waiting to know if he is going to gaol. Perhaps, however, the 
judge would have been more serious if he had thought the 
prisoner innocent. 


* * * * 


Not only do the jurors give a verdict on the accused ; amongst 
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themselves, they also give a mark to the barristers. They would 
make an excellent board of examiners. It is fascinating to see 
how these waiters, cashiers, department managers, etc., dis- 
cuss the merits and the demerits of the speeches. Perhaps I 
was particularly lucky. In the New Statesman article already 
referred to, Mr C. H. Rolph implies that jurors are often incom- 
petent. For my part, I have never seen such a convincing 
demonstration of the hackneyed phrase — Le bon sens est la 
chose du monde la mieux partagée. 

But no barrister should ever say, as three different ones did 
to us, ‘M’jury, you did not leave your commonsense behind 
you when you went into that jury-box.’ Of course we did not, 
and while we appreciate a good performance, we notice all 
the tricks of the trade. Perhaps twelve is a good number for a 
group; much more intelligent than two or three, and not big 
enough for any collective emotionalism to operate. 


* * % * 


I do not remember ever reading anything about defending 
counsel’s relation with the prisoner. Does he know whether 
the prisoner is guilty or not? If he knows that he is guilty, 
what does he say to him when he gets off; or, if he is innocent, 
when he is convicted? Has this aspect of human relations ever 
been dealt with above the detective story level? 


* * * * 


The barrister is in a worse position than the schoolmaster 
or the University lecturer. The latter are always dealing with 
people younger and less well-informed than themselves; it 
happens, however, from time to time that a pupil is more 
intelligent or has a richer personality than his teacher, in which 
case the teacher can learn from him and be saved from ossi- 
fication. It is difficult to see what the barrister can learn from 
the people he deals with; they seem to be usually less capable 
than he is and quite often guilty into the bargain. This may 
account for the tone of pugnacious self-satisfaction charac- 
teristic of many barristers. 


* * * * 
It must be excruciating for an intelligent, innocent man to 


be defended by a bad barrister; to hear good arguments being 
mangled as they are inserted into the legal machine. Sometimes, 
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a bad barrister is put in his place by the police, who correct 
him as an N.C.O. rebukes a callow officer. In one instance, a 
witness — a convicted man who had been brought from gaol 
to give evidence about his associates — got the better of the 
cross-examining barrister. 
‘Do you mean to tell me that you have come here today, 
of your own free will, in order to assert... Ha! Ha! What 
I mean to say is... 
‘I was asked if I would be willing to come from prison and 
I came.’ 
* + 


+ * 





If, as some people maintain, the academic is the intellectual 
eunuch, the barrister is the intellectual prostitute, par excel- 
lence - much more so than the journalist, who can, quite often, 
doff his bracelets of insincerity. Even when the barrister is 
arguing on the right side, he is almost bound to use the wrong 
arguments, that is, the arguments appropriate to the legal, 
not the human, situation. It must be almost an embarrassment 
for him to have right on his side, because conceptions of right 
and wrong can only cloud his thought. When he uses ‘human’ 
arguments, such as the youth of the offender, his past mis- 
fortunes or the fact that his wife is going to have a baby, they 
all ring surprisingly hollow. His business is to make a coherent 
series of debating points with reference to some legal issue. 
Sometimes he rises on behalf of the prosecution, sometimes on 
behalf of the defence and, as the cases follow each other, he 
may change from one side to the other in the space of half an 
hour. But the issue is always ‘given’. The tune is called and he 
has to dance. He dances in front of the jury, who watch him 
glumly, like twelve teetotallers looking at a floor-show. 








* * * * 





Another image; the prosecution kneads the twelve-fold 
mind of the jury one way; the defence then kneads it in the 
opposite way. The judge gives a few final pats, and the whole 
thing is put away in the jury-room to cook. 





Ed * * * 





The barrister’s task is so unpleasant — public vivisection — 
that I find it almost impossible to be fair to him. My prejudice 
is probably just as stupid as the old lady’s complaint that.coal- 
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miners are dirty. I must admit that barristers, as a class, speak 
better English than any other section of the community, 
except, perhaps, actors, and for that they can be forgiven a 
great deal. They may also be the most intelligent profession. 
Intellectual prostitution is good training for thought; it 
teaches a man to argue against himself on the rational level. 
If his mind is strong below the rational level, all this super- 
ficial exercise is good. Much of what I have noted above - 
although it appears so obvious when one is sitting in court - 
must be untrue or incomplete, because judges are barristers or 
ex-barristers and two of the judges at least struck me as out- 
standingly good and sensitive men. We heard about a score of 
barristers, some very brilliant, but none had an absolutely 
perfect tone; there was always the slight nastiness caused 
by assumed hostility or spontaneous condescension. 


* * 





* 








oe 


Our last case. It is a question of fraud, involving lots of 
figures and dates. Technically, there is no doubt about the 
man’s guilt and. ten of us are immediately in favour of a verdict 
of guilty. Humanly speaking, the situation is far from clear. 
Our foreman, who has been in the same line of business as the 
accused, says that the man has done more or less what every- 
body in that business does; only, he has been caught at an 
awkward moment. Anyway, would an intelligent man, such 
as he is, deliberately jeopardize his future for the sake of a few 
pounds? It is all a mistake and a misunderstanding, and the 
other people involved are probably just as responsible as he is. 
Another member of the jury thinks that it is a case of two 
rogues falling out and one being made to suffer; it is not fair 
to convict him, if the other is to get away. 

It is true that behind the point at issue one suspects a vast, 
unsavoury mess of semi-dishonesty, but — the other jurors 
argue — that is not what we have to decide about. They cite 
instances from their own experience; one is a cashier, another 
a waitress, another a waggon-driver, and they all maintain 
that although this sort of thing goes on, if a man is found out 
he must be declared guilty. The defendant himself knows he 
is in the wrong, because parts of his story are very fishy — on 
that all twelve of us are agreed. Then a Jewish shop-manager, 
who is clearly the soul of honesty (from his accent I would 
say he is an ex-Hungarian refugee; he is the only one of us 
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who swears on the Old Testament, our Cockney Jew having 
disappeared after the first day) argues very forcibly that even 
if we believe the defendant’s story and even if the other people 
are not telling the whole truth, the defendant had a long time in 
which to put his mistake right, if mistake it was, before he was 
found out. The argument goes round and round for more 
than an hour; we pass the exhibits — a bank statement, invoice 
forms, paying in slips — from hand to hand. The judge sends to 
ask if we are in need of advice, but we are so absorbed in our 
discussion that we dismiss the jury-bailiff very shortly. I have 
just decided, with a certain amount of relief, that we are going 
to declare ourselves ‘Not agreed’, when suddenly the foreman 
and the other juror abandon their positions. The defendant is 
declared guilty and is sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 
I watch his face as the foreman gives the verdict. It remains 
expressionless. We have a fellow feeling for him. As we go out, 
a woman juror says, ‘We’ve all been in situations where we 
might have made a slip like that, and I dare say we'll be in 
them again’. 
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placency. A time comes when the major questions appear to 
have been answered, so that nothing remains except for the 
popularizer to communicate to the general reader the estab- 
lished results of the scholars. What is needed then is for someone 
to throw into the flagging debate a new and revolutionary 
hypothesis, so that all the work has to be done over again. He 
may be one-sided and extreme, even wrong-headed in some re- 
spects, but if he is a scholar and not a mere dilettante, something 
of permanent value will emerge from his work. So, while Har- 
nack was recording the triumph of Liberal Protestantism in his 
What is Christianity? Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer were 
insisting that justice be done to the eschatological element in the 
Gospels. Since a fresh hypothesis of some kind is urgently 
needed to-day, one turns hopefully to the new study by Robert 
Graves and Joshua Podro, The Nazarene Gospel Restored (Cassell, 
£3 35.). Have they really given us what they offer, the earliest 
form of the tradition about Jesus, as it was current in Jewish 
Christian circles of the generation that knew Him? 

The writers by-pass the conclusions generally accepted among 
scholars as to the literary relations between the Synoptic 
Gospels, and do not take into account the work of the form- 
critics, though they themselves go far beyond these in their 
fragmentation of the record. They assume that the first dis- 
ciples of Jesus in Palestine, calling themselves Nazarenes, 
handed on orally and in Aramaic the words and deeds of Jesus 
‘until, thirty years or so after the Crucifixion, a body of prose- 
lytes seceded and displayed their independence by translating’ 
the tradition ‘into Greek. Presently, the Greek-speaking 
Paulines, Gnostics, and others seized their pens and revived the 
old, unhistorical method of compilation. They considered them- 
selves justified in emending the Apostolic tradition to Jesus’s 
advantage, or that of the Church’ (p. 36). The arch-villains of 










One of the besetting dangers of New Testament study is com- | 
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the process were Simon Magus and Paul. As a result, what lies 
before us in the New Testament is a mutilated and distorted 
version of the facts, so that to arrive at these we have frequently 
to suppose that the original tradition asserted what is now de- 
nied and vice versa. 

The reconstruction attempted by the two authors is based on 
Matt. xxiii. 2 f., which is taken to mean that Jesus stood wholly 
within contemporary Judaism, though His affinities were less 
with the orthodox scribes than with some ascetic group 
nourished on Messianic and apocalyptic expectations. What- 
ever in our Gospels shows Him as in any way transcending these 
limits must therefore be an interpolation or misinterpretation. 
The three factors adduced to explain what happened are ‘edi- 
torial carelessness’, ‘doctrinal piety or perversity’, and ‘polemi- 
cal shrewdness’ (pp. xiii f.). An instance of each will suffice. 
Under the first head comes ‘the inclusion of anecdotes based on 
a misinterpretation of sacred pictures’; of this more will be said 
in the sequel. The second means, for example, that the saying 
‘I am the way, the truth, and the life’ must have run originally 
‘The law is the way, the truth, and the life’ (p. 674). As an 
illustration of the third we may take the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan, which must have told originally how a ‘righteous 
son of Israel’ went to the rescue of a poor Samaritan (pp. 526 f.). 
Further, the falsifiers at times secured their result by removing a 
saying or incident to some other setting. Hence it is necessary to 
break up the record as we have it into a number of fragments 
and rearrange these as the hypothesis employed demands. 

I hope I have not misrepresented the authors’ intention and 
technique in this necessarily brief account. What is implied will 
be seen best if we go on to summarize the life and ministry of 
Jesus as reconstructed by them. He was born in Bethlehem, 
when Joseph and Mary were there in obedience to a decree of 
Herod’s, ordering a scrutiny of all claims to Davidic descent. 
Years later, John the Baptist summoned a woman of Jerusalem, 
Mary surnamed the Braider, to act as the adoptive mother of 
Jesus at His coronation. This was originally related, we are told, 
where now the Baptism stands. Jesus was crowned by the Bap- 
tist with all the traditional ritual, including even a sacred mar- 
riage into which Jesus entered with yet a third Mary, the sister 
of Martha and Lazarus. The marriage, of course, was never 
consummated, since Jesus was vowed to chastity and to absten- 


tion from wine. The ceremony included an address from a 
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mountain, consisting of ten beatitudes and ten corresponding 
woes. Jesus was thus proclaimed King of Israel, and the public 
ministry that followed is to be understood as His royal tour of 
His dominions. 

That ministry was principally one of teaching, and of teach- 
ing that kept within the Law. But it was governed throughout 
by a sense of urgency. The Day of the Lord could not now be 
far off. It would come when Israel was obedient to the Law, and 
Jesus made it His mission to bring into the community of the 
faithful those who were as yet outside it, ‘the people of the 
land’ whom our authors describe as ‘ragged, evil-smelling prole- 
tarians’ (p. 145). The denunciations of Jesus were directed in 
part against ‘the feigned Pharisees’, but principally against the 
Sadducees and the Herodians who collaborated with Rome, 
‘the Wicked Kingdom’. Certain esoteric teaching on God as 
Trinity was given privately to the disciples. In the course of the 
ministry Jesus performed symbolic actions, which in our Gos- 
pels have been misrepresented as miracles. Thus the so-called 
Feeding of the Five Thousand was in reality a dramatization of 
the calendar that would be valid in the Kingdom of Heaven 
(Ixxii). Not that He did not by faith and prayer perform 
several healings. But His most notable venture of the kind was a 
dismal failure. He might cry to Lazarus to come forth, but he 
remained in the tomb, and Mary, His Queen, repudiated Jesus 
for the time being as a result (Ixxxvii). 

The dénouement was forced on by Jesus Himself, who had 
read in Zechariah of a ‘Worthless Shepherd’ who had preached 
false doctrine and been put to death for it, after which Israel 
had repented. On His last visit to Jerusalem, He suggested 
armed revolt and made His disciples break their vows by 
drinking wine at the Last Supper, hoping that one of them, 
probably Judas, would kill Him and make salvation possible. 
But the plan failed and He was crucified on the orders of 
Antipas, Judas committing suicide in despair at the failure of 
his effort to get his master taken into protective custody. He was 
taken down from the cross in a comatose condition, to revive on 
the third day as the soldiers opened His tomb to rifle it. He 
showed Himself to His disciples and revived their faith, but, 
horror-struck by the news of Judas’s suicide, he went into volun- 
tary exile in Parthia. There we leave Him ‘wandering some- 
where in the far East among the Jews of the Dispersal, a peni- 
tent and branded fugitive’ (p. 833). 
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Before any criticism of this reconstruction is attempted, it 
may be as well to ask what impression it leaves upon the reader 
as a whole. The Jesus who is here portrayed strikes me at least 
as a weak character. He has His kingship thrust upon Him by 
John and can only play the part assigned to Him by becoming 
a fanatic. ‘John’, we are told, ‘stood in much the same relation 
to Jesus as a film-director to his leading actor’ (p. 296 n.). So it 
would appear. His teaching shows no trace of originality, and 
He is unable to express Himself or to act unless He can find 
some passage in the Old Testament or the extra-canonical 
literature (including even the Letter of Aristeas!) to give Him 
authority. And the so-called Nazarene Gospel strikes one as a 
curious compound of Pharisaic piety spoiled by asceticism on 
the one hand and modern rationalism on the other. Jesus did 
not walk on the water but through it. He did not expel the money- 
changers from the Temple, but folded up their tables. Nothing 
is left to the intelligence of the reader. The prodigal son must 
not merely ask to become a hired servant, he must stipulate the 
jobs about the farm he will do (p. 177). The questioners cannot 
even be allowed to ask whether it is lawful to pay tribute or not; 
they must say: ‘Is it lawful to give tribute unto the Romans in 
token of their lordship over us?’ (p. 588). 

I propose now to offer some criticism in detail and then to 
treat more fully of three episodes as reconstructed for us by the 
two authors. (a2) Much of what purports to be exegesis is in fact 
‘eisegesis’, the meaning being read into the text and not out of 
it. Thus we are told that Saul sat under a pomegranate tree 
(1 Sam. xiv. 2), and are supplied with the additional informa- 
tion that it was sacred to Tammuz (p. 730). Referring to Dan. 
vii., Graves and Podro say: “The Son of Man was no human 
king, and would enter Jerusalem, so Daniel said, riding not an 
ass but a storm-cloud’ (p. 16). There is no mention of Jerusalem 
in the passage in question. But the masterpiece is the deduction 
from 2 Cor. viii. 20 f. ‘Avoiding this, that any man should blame 
us in the matter of this bounty which is ministered by us: for we 

take thought for things honourable, not only in the sight of the 
Lord, but also in the sight of men.’ This is actually taken to 
mean that Paul had misappropriated some of the funds con- 
tributed for the relief of the Jerusalem Christians, using the 
money to buy Roman citizenship in Cyprus at the time of 
Sergius Paulus, whose name he then took (pp. 20 f.)! 
(6) I have confined myself so far to passages taken from other 
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sources than our Gospels. There, too, the interpretation is as 
arbitrary and as fantastic at times. The Parable of the Sower, it 
is asserted, has no reference to the Galilean ministry; it is a 
summary of the fate that overtook Isaac’s seed, that is, his de- 
scendants (pp. 422 f.). The difficult passage on Corban in 
Mark vii. is replaced by a section highly composite in origin. 
The Mishnah and 1 John have been drawn upon for material, 
and what is still lacking is supplied by the imagination (p.193). 
The words ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions’ are 
placed in the mouth of Jesus after His resurrection and applied 
to the Jewish settlements in Parthia where He proposes to take 
refuge (p. 777). A genuine saying lying behind John xiv. 10 is 
reconstructed thus: “The words that I speak, I speak not of my- 
self, but I deliver the word of God to thee as it is delivered unto 
me in the scriptures and the tradition of the elders’ (p. 242). If 
such conjectures were offered to us as what they in fact are, 
sheer guesses, one would not mind so much. But often they are 
introduced by an ‘evidently’ or an ‘obviously’. 

(c) The authors of this study are, of course, within their 
rights in not confining themselves to the New Testament. One 
would be much happier if one could see with what criterion 
they operate in their use of extra-canonical material. In general, 
the principle seems to be that it is to be preferred to what the 
Gospels offer, especially when it contradicts the latter. A very 
improbable ruling on a daughter’s right of inheritance is taken 
over from the Talmud (Ixxx). The apocryphal Gospel of the 
Egyptians is utilized with little apparent hesitation, though the 
extant fragments suggest that it was strongly influenced by 
Gnosticism. What is most surprising is that one of the best at- 
tested fragments of the Gospel of the Hebrews, handed on by 
Jerome, is not taken up into the ‘restored’ Nazarene Gospel 
(pp. 102 f.). The reason presumably is that it fails to support the 
authors’ thesis. It relates the baptism of Jesus, while they would 
replace this by his coronation. In other words, where the evi- 
dence does not support the theory, so much the worse for the 
evidence! 

(d) The authors claim that the appeal to sacred pictures as 
one source of narrative-material is a new and important contri- 
bution. It is original, certainly, but its value is doubtful. Here, 
as often elsewhere, one gets the impression that those who gave 
us the Gospels and won the Roman world for the faith of Christ 
were singularly stupid where they were not unscrupulously per- 
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verse. They may have been such, but one looks for more con- 
vincing evidence. I would invite the reader to consider how the 
story of Zacchzeus is supposed to have risen. It is ‘an iconotropic 
fiction deduced in good faith by the editor of Luke from an early 
mural or other illustration to Matthew, depicting the Entry in 
triptych. Jesus rides up to the Temple between cheering ranks, 
and the legend below reads: “‘Zacch. saw it’ —- meaning that the 
event was prophesied in Zech. ix. Next, the money-changers are 
shown seated at their tables; one of these has been overturned 
and the mob are scrambling for fallen coins. The legend here 
reads: ‘““The poor are given the profits of extortion”.’ The third 
panel shows the cursing of the barren fig-tree, and the Greek 
inscription at the foot of the whole has been misread (pp. 183 f.). 
The picture is deduced from the story, and the story then de- 
duced from the picture. 

I hope that nothing that has been said so far has misrepre- 
sented the argument of the book. I now propose to outline three 
typical sections from it, leaving the first two without comment 
for the reader to form his own conclusions. 

(i) The Parable of the Pounds in Luke xix. 11-27 is recon- 
structed as the Parable of the Talents, following Matthew. Ten 
servants appear in it, the last of them the man who wrapped his 
talent in a napkin. He now becomes the hero, not the villain, of 
the piece, for he had not followed the example of the others, who 
‘oppressed the poor and needy and used usury and fraudulent 
wiles’, and his fidelity to the Law makes him reject with horror 
the suggestion that he should lend the money at interest. The 
parable accordingly ends with a successful insurrection against 
the ruler, in which the good servant is liberated and appointed 
judge (lii). 

(ii) After the arrest in Gethsemane, Peter follows Jesus to the 
high priest’s palace, where he awaits a miracle. He denies his 
master three times, as in our Gospels, but now the sequel is that 
he is arrested and brought before Annas. When asked for his 
name, he calls himself Barabbas, that is, ‘the son of my father’. 
The trial scene that follows is largely reconstructed from Acts. 
xxiii. 1-5, with Peter substituted for Paul. At daybreak he is 
brought before Caiaphas, who sentences him to death for his 
armed attack in the garden. Caiaphas then goes on to deal with 
his more important prisoner, but meets with opposition from 
Bunni son of Gorion (alias Nicodemus), who makes those re- 
peated attempts to secure the release of Jesus that are ascribed 
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to Pilate in our Gospels. Caiaphas counters the opposition with 
an offer to release Peter-Barabbas. Still protesting, Bunni 
washes his hands in token of innocence while Peter is scourged 
and then released, Jesus being handed over to Pilate (cviii f.). 
That Peter arrives late at the empty tomb is explained by saying 
that he was ‘stiff from his scourging’ (p. 756). 

(iii) The authors agree in a violent prejudice against Paul, 
so that they are prepared to accept at its face value any slander 
against him that has come down to us. We are told that he was 
not a Jew at all, but a proselyte from Tarsus in the service of 
the high priests — a gangster in fact. Hearing that Jesus is still 
alive and has returned from Parthia to Damascus, he offers to 
go there and arrest Him in return for the hand of one of the 
high priest’s daughters in marriage. Fortunately for Jesus, 
Peter hears of the plot and warns Him. So, as Paul (really 
Solon!) is taking his siesta outside Damascus he is wakened by 
two men who stand threateningly over him. Like the coward 
that he is, he falls at their feet and promises anything if they 
will spare his life (cxviii). That his own account of what 
happened is very different need surprise no one. For Paul was 
not only an arrant coward, he was also an unscrupulous liar 
and a swindler to boot. His ‘thorn in the flesh’ was in all proba- 
bility a habit of peculation and dishonesty in money matters of 
which he only repented because he had been publicly exposed 
(pp. 825 ff.). This is not history, it is vituperation. 

Some would no doubt dismiss The Nazarene Gospel Restored as 
mere fiction. I have preferred to treat it seriously and, I hope, 
not unfairly. When its authors announce at the beginning of 
their work that they discount all’ criticism in advance as so 
much defence of vested interests, they discredit no one thereby 
except themselves (pp. xxi f.). They have chosen the role of 
iconoclasts and have played the part deliberately, whole- 
heartedly, and with the utmost satisfaction. I am not concerned 
to defend against them any traditional position, but will con- 
tent myself with expressing regret that two men who might have 
done so much to help those of us who are working at the un- 
solved problems of Christian origins have preferred to put 
erudition at the service of fantasy and prejudice. 
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ADARIO, THE DISTINGUISHED SAVAGE 


Norman Cohn 


University College, Londonderry 


1705. France was still ruled by Louis XIV. In full-bottomed 
wig, brocaded coat and shoes of red leather, the Roi-Soleil was 
carrying out the duties and rituals of the most absolute and 
ceremonious monarchy Europe has ever known, as he had car- 
ried them out for two generations, as he would -continue to 
carry them out for another decade. The vast halls of gilt and 
glass at Versailles, which he had constructed at a cost so enor- 
mous that he thought it best to destroy the accounts, were less 
than twenty years old. Looking back, we get the impression of a 
régime as remote from our age of social upheaval as the régime 
of those other sun-kings, the Pharaohs. 

Half a century to go before Jean-Jacques Rousseau would set 
down the ambiguous phrases which are usually thought to have 
launched the modern literature of social revolt, a century and 
a half to go until the heyday of Proudhon, Bakunin and The 
Communist Manifesto: not even that most diligent explorer of the 
highways and byways of revolt, M. Albert Camus, felt called 
upon to penetrate as far back as that. Yet already by 1705 the 
social criticism current amongst some of the intellectuals who 
had fled from religious persecution and political despotism in 
France to the relative freedom of Holland was as radical and as 
utopian as any Europe has seen since. The proof is to be found 
in a book published that year at The Hague under the name of 
the Baron de Lahontan: Conversations of the Author with Adario, a 
Distinguished Savage. The book was forgotten until it was redis- 
covered at the end of the last century by the historian of Social- 
ism, André Lichtenberger, was unavailable until it was edited 
some twenty years ago by Professor Gilbert Chinard and repub- 
lished by the Johns Hopkins University, and is still searcely 
known even in France. It deserves to be better known, for it 
is an astonishing piece of work. 

Louis-Armand, Baron de Lahontan, who wrote the first two 
of the three dialogues which make up the book, was an adven- 
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turer out of desperation. Born in 1666 as a member of the landed 
gentry of Gascony, he should by rights have inherited a sizable 
estate on the slopes of the Pyrenees. But Lahontan pére had a 
fatal taste for litigation, and by the time of his death the family 
fortune was in ruins. Next the estate itself became the object of 
a lawsuit which was to last for thirty years. Our first glimpse of 
Louis-Armand is therefore of an impoverished lieutenant, 
seventeen years of age, stationed at Quebec and Montreal and 
engaged from time to time in expeditions against the Iroquois. 

In 1688 the baron’s superiors were rash enough to put him in 
command of a fort near what is now Detroit. He seized the op- 
portunity to desert and to set off, together with his troops, into 
the unexplored west in search of El Dorado. His explorations, 
of which he later published a wildly fanciful account, lasted 
nine months. At the end of them he was glad to resume service 
with the forces. A year later he was sent on a mission to the 
Court in France. He used his time in Paris to try to interest 
government departments both in his personal fortunes and in a 
scheme he, had worked out for the systematic exploration of 
Canada. The ministries were uninterested and Lahontan re- 
turned disgruntled to Canada, but soon he was back in Paris 
again, this time with a scheme he had worked out for containing 
the Iroquois. The ministries were still uninterested and the 
Baron began to develop a grudge. 
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One has to tyrannize over oneself if one is to kiss the hand 
one would like to see cut off [he wrote]. We are born to servi- 
tude, at the mercy of the caprices of these ministers who are so 


many kings. 


Much worse was to follow. During his second journey to 
France he had taken an active and courageous part in defending 
Newfoundland against an attack by the English fleet. Now he 
was sent back to Newfoundland as a company commander. The 
appointment was meant as a reward, but Lahontan regarded it 
as an insult. The moment he landed he fell out with the 
Governor and set about lampooning him, until he discovered 
that the Governor in turn had built up a dangerous dossier 
against him. Then he took fright. Fearing arrest and the Bastille 
if he returned to France, he fled to Portugal. By this time he was 
twenty-seven. For the next ten years he led the life of a refugee, 
wandering from Portugal to Holland, from Holland to Ger- 
many, from Germany to Denmark, returning to his family 
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estate only to find himself threatened with arrest and forced to 
escape over the Pyrenees into Spain. He was ready to sell his 
services to any government that would employ him, but no 
government would. In 1703 he was at The Hague, where he 
managed to find a publisher for the story of the adventures 
which he had had, and others which he said he had had, as a 
young officer in Canada some twenty years before. And it was 
probably there, amongst the French exiles and emigrés, that as 
a penniless, desperate and embittered man of nearly forty he 
wrote his Conversations with Adario. Thereafter things seem to 
have gone rather better with him. His adventure story proved a 
great success, and the Conversations too became passably notori- 
ous. By the time of his death in 1715 he had found a niche at the 
Court of the Elector of Hanover and was enjoying the regard of 
several German princelings and the friendship of Leibniz. 

Not an impressive personality — his whole revolt smacks of 
adolescent petulance. Not a likeable man — the paranoid whine 
which starts on the first page of the preface and recurs at inter- 
vals throughout the work is anything but pleasing. Not a great 
writer either, or a profound thinker. Still the Baron has his 
originality. He took up and made his own all the criticisms 
which the most radical minds were beginning to bring against 
the social order. He expressed those criticisms more vigorously, 
and above all more readably, than any of his contemporaries. 
And in expressing them he gave a new vitality and polemical 
vigour to the myth of the Noble Savage. 

. Ever since the discovery of the New World travellers and 
missionaries had been telling of idyllic societies of good, healthy, 
happy savages living in harmonious community and, more often 
than not, holding all possessions in common. Latterly novelists, 
too, had appropriated these fantasies and woven them into their 
fictions. But Lahontan was the first writer to imagine a Noble 
Savage who had visited Europe and had then voluntarily re- 
turned to his wild forests, there to reflect on the superiority of 
his own way of life to that of the unhappy Europeans. He was 
the first to use the myth of the Noble Savage for the purpose of 
damning European civilization lock, stock and barrel. 

The Conversations are imaginary debates between Lahontan 
and a Huron chieftain whom he calls Adario. And in them, 
while the figure called Lahontan makes scarcely a pretence of 
arguing, the Huron argues with immense zest about all sorts of 
things — about Christianity (on which he launches a typically 
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eighteenth-century attack) — about marriage and morals (which 
he wishes to see rationalized) — about disease, diet, hygiene, 
women’s fashions, Turkish baths. In all his talk Adario ex- 
presses with triumphant eloquence Lahontan’s own fury against 
society and Lahontan’s own blissfully anarchic fantasies. But it 
is when he tackles questions of social organization that he really 
catches and holds the attention of the modern reader. 

For it turns out that the Hurons are anarcho-communists 
and, precisely on that account, far wiser and better than Euro- 
peans. A thousand Hurons will live together in a village without 
quarrels, rivalries, backbiting, lawsuits or any kind of disagree- 
ment. Each will be wholly his own master and accountable to 
nobody, yet all will be bound together in brotherly love and, 
moreover, wholly united in their wishes, feelings and opinions. 
What is more, there is no mystery in this. Any man worthy of 
the name of man is bound to behave in this way. The instincts 
implanted in him by Nature will ensure it, so long as they are not 
distorted. But amongst Europeans, alas! they always are dis- 
torted. And what distorts them is the existence of money and of 
private property. 

I see nothing in the acts of Europeans [cries Adario] which 

is not beneath the dignity of human beings, and in my view it 

cannot possibly be otherwise unless you are willing to live, as we 

do, without Mine and Thine. I tell you, then, that what you 

call money is the demon of demons, the tyrant of the French; 

the source of all evils; the destroyer of souls and the sepulchre 

of the living. . . . Are we wrong, then, in refusing to handle or 

even to see that accursed money ? 


In a society obsessed by money, the Huron argues, crime is 
inevitable. Given the chance, its members would fall upon one 
another to murder and rob. It is this that makes laws necessary, 
and judges, and prisons, and torture. The chief purpose of this 
whole terrible apparatus of the law is to protect the rich and to 
oppress the poor. On the roads of France one can see a peasant 
dragged away to be flogged for having trapped a hare, or to be 
deported for having stolen a little bag of salt; yet all that these 
wretched men were trying to do was to save their families from 
starvation. But once abolish money and property, and laws lose 
their point. 

Long live the Hurons who, without laws, or prisons, or 
torture (sic/), pass their lives in pleasantness and tranquillity, 
and enjoy a happiness of which the French know nothing. 
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Since the Hurons hold all things in common they can and 
do live in absolute equality. No Huron is subordinate to any 
other, each is at once the first and the last in his nation. How 
very different from the Frenchman, dependent on the king and 
on thousands of others who by virtue of their office are set over 
him! But why ever should the French and other European 
peoples not take the sagacious Hurons for their model? Why 
should they not also adopt a communist and equalitarian order? 
Admittedly nobles and priests and merchants would suffer from 
the change — but what of that? 


It would only be for the first thirty years after the abolition 
of self-seeking that one would notice a strange desolation; for 
those who are good only for drinking and eating and sleeping 
and amusing themselves would languish to death; but their 
descendants would live as we do. 


Two and a half centuries later these words have a horribly 
familiar ring. And it is with a certain grimness that one notes the 
hint which, in the most casual way in the world, Adario appends 
to his exhortation to equalitarianism: 


Your wealth would consist, like ours, in distinguishing your- 
self in warfare. The more slaves you made the less you would 
work; in a word, you would be as happy as we are. 


But Lahontan’s recommendations, however radical, were 
entirely theoretical: one cannot imagine anyone being moved to 
action by them. It is a different matter with his editor, de 
Gueudeville. This man, the son of a doctor, had been a Bene- 
dictine monk before he was converted to Protestantism and emi- 
grated, like so many other Huguenots, to Holland. There, it 
seems, he came to belong (like Lahontan himself) to that first 
generation of free-thinkers which was just beginning to make 
itself heard in the closing years of the seventeenth century. For 
years he lived obscurely by giving private tuition in Latin and 
by taking in lodgers. But in 1699 he began to publish from The 
Hague an anonymous and polemical monthly which specialized 
in scandal, true and untrue, about the Roman Catholic clergy, 
the lawyers, the European courts in general and Versailles in 
particular. He also became a publisher’s hack, and it was in this 
capacity that he was called in to polish up Lahontan’s somewhat 
uncouth style. He did more than that, for (apart from peppering 
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the whole book with obscenities) he added a third Conversa- 
tions which is in effect an appeal for a communist revolution. 
With a ruthlessness unknown to Adario-Lahontan, Adario- 
Gueudeville drives home the contrast between, on the one 
hand, a society where a handful of the extremely rich batten 
upon an indigent population of peasants and artisans and, on 
the other hand, ‘a nation which shall have abolished for ever 
all differences of wealth and status, and all subordination.’ 


















There [he comments] men will eagerly co-operate in making 
everyone happy. Nobody will work for himself. Each will dedi- 
cate his skill and industry to the common good. In such a so- 
ciety scarcity and hatred will have no place, but only plenty 
and friendship. In fact such a nation will be uniform in all 
things... 














This society will know only external enemies. Against them it 
will be united, for its members will feel as members of one body 
and will act accordingly. Yes, there is no doubt about it: in 
these pages we can already discern the characteristic motifs of 
the mythology of revolutionary communism. 

But what is even more surprising is that for de Gueudeville 
the communist society was already something rather more than 
a pipe-dream. He thought of it as something which might con- 
ceivably be brought into being and he even had ideas about 
how this could be done. 


I maintain that in France people without capital or fortune 
are the most numerous; nothing is to prevent them becoming 
also the strongest. . . . What are these 300,000 soldiers . . . but 
300,000 beggars who for a few pence a day are willing to let 
themselves be killed - and for whom? - For the rich, every 
man of them; to keep the rich man replete, to keep up his 
pleasures and debauchery, to increase his prosperity. But do 
all these thousands of soldiers by shedding their blood and 
giving their lives obtain the slightest advantage for those of 
their own category and class, that is, for those without 
property? . . . It lies entirely with these troops to give the 
nation back its rights, to abolish private property, to distribute 
compensation equally and justly and, in a word, to establish so 
humane a form and so equitable a plan of government that all 
members of society would participate, each according to his 
scope, in the common happiness. 
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reminded of 1917, for there is about them an unmistakable sug- 
gestion not only of Lenin’s demagogy but even of his tactics. 

Such then are the ideas voiced by Adario, the Distinguished 
Savage. They did not of course form part of any major current 
of thought in the France of Louis XIV, and no doubt they were 
the merest ripples even in the troubled backwaters of the emi- 
gration. Nevertheless the men who wrote this book — both of 
them gifted, better read than most, but with no recognizable 
place in society, persecuted certainly, but also revelling in being 
persecuted, two obscure denizens of the distraught world of 
an intelligentsia in exile — are figures of some significance. If we 
discount the radical sectarians of earlier centuries, who thought 
in a specifically religious rather than in a social idiom, then the 
déclassé baron and the sensation-mongering journalist have an 
excellent claim to be considered Europe’s first communist intel- 
lectuals — and typical ones at that, at least in their black-and- 
white vision, their utopianism, and their lack of roots. Certainly 
as one reads the Conversations one gradually changes one’s ideas 
about what could and what could not be thought and felt in the 
Europe of 1705, and by the time one has finished them, to-day 
looks even less modern than it did. 





SCIENTIST; PHILOSOPHER; POET 
Donald Davie 


The English poet of the eighteenth century thought he had 
much to be thankful for, in taking the language from the hands 
of Denham and Waller and Dryden, who ‘first gave it regular 
harmony, and discovered its latent powers’. But we tell one 
another that they were living in a fool’s paradise: 


The whole movement of philosophy which started with 
Descartes and which was accompanied by the vast expansion 
of scientific inquiry and achievement, has been seen, and no 
doubt rightly, as producing an atmosphere inimical to poetry. 
The view of the universe its influence had made the generally 
accepted one, was that of a mechanism run on mathematical 
principles and devoid of colour, scent, taste, and sound. 
Science had enlarged the size of the universe, but had turned 
it into a lifeless machine, which worked by forces that could 
be expressed in mathematical formule, but not in poetry. 
What was real was what could be measured, weighed and 
expressed in numbers, not what could be made the subject of 
poetry. Such writers as A. N. Whitehead, Basil Willey and 
Douglas Bush have all made the point that the mechanical 
view of the world is one that does not commend itself to the 
poet. Its declaration that what is ‘really real’, is a world of 
atoms in motion, devoid of all secondary sense qualities such 
as colour, scent, taste and sound, ordered by causal laws and 
explicable only in terms of mathematics, is one that gives 
little status to the poet. It is one indeed that gives little status 
to man himself, since, once the process of scientific explanation 
had started, it was soon seen that man himself, as part of the 
natural order, could be explained in similar terms. Poetry 
was not alone in suffering the effect of the new movement; 
religion itself was its companion. 


I take this passage from R. L. Brett’s book on Shaftesbury.* 
But Mr Brett is quite right in claiming that observations of this 


* R. L. Brett. The Third Earl of Shaftesbury. A Study in Eighteenth-century 
Literary Theory (Hutchinsons’ University Library 15s, 1951), p. 14. 
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kind have been a commonplace in literary history for several 
years. And it is for its representative quality that I quote it. 

There are several objections to it. In the first place it requires 
us to think in terms of what might have been. It assumes that 
we are somehow dissatisfied with what poetry we have from the 
period in question. For such poetry as we have does its best with 
the materials and in the conditions Mr Brett thinks so unsuit- 
able for it; and it seems to follow that there must be something 
wrong with this poetry. Instead of declaring, as older writers 
did, that Pope was no poet or a very limited one (that is, that 
they got little or no pleasure from reading him), later critics 
like Mr Brett go to work more deviously and ask, by implica- 
tion, how Pope could be other than limited when he had such 
unpromising ‘world-pictures’ to deal with. Thus it is common 
nowadays to find the literary historian shaking his head over 
the poetic insufficiency of Bacon’s world-view, or Locke’s, or 
Newton’s, or Descartes’. The prevailing tradition in the 
philosophy of Pope’s day, variously described as Baconian, 
Cartesian, Newtonian, and so on, is generally taken to have 
been ‘bad for poetry’. The chief authority for this view is 
William Blake, who was never tired of asserting it; and, of 
course, Blake’s authority commands respect. But we have no 
right to assume that what was bad for Blake is bad for all poets 
and writers of all sorts at all times. One cannot help suspecting 
that Blake’s view is so attractive to-day because it chimes in 
with some hatred and fear of the scientific in ourselves, so that 
when we attack Locke and Newton as enemies of poetry we are 
really tilting at Darwin and Herbert Spencer, and reading 
late-Victorian ideas into Augustan minds. 

Secondly, we may object with Mallarmé, that poetry is 
written, not with ideas, but with words. The truth is surely that 
many poets listen to philosophers, and philosophize about their 
own activity, much less than the literary historians of this school 
imagine. Pope, having wavered towards a near-deism in the 
Essay on Man, recanted it in The Dunciad. It may be that this 
represents a change of heart in Pope, but it may equally well 
testify to a sort of quite legitimate irresponsibility. He believed 
in some sense, of course, first the one thing and then the other. 
But he may have believed as Yeats ‘believed’ in the extra- 
ordinary farrago that he delivered to the world, in ‘A Vision’, 
as his ‘philosophy’. And these are not, to put it bluntly, the ideas 
the poets lived by - those presumably, in Pope’s case, were the 
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precepts of the Roman Church. These other ‘beliefs’ seem no 
more sometimes than a sort of provisional assent or serious play, 
like Walter Ralegh’s ‘love’ of Queen Elizabeth. When Yeats 
asked the spirit-medium what it had come for, it replied, “To 
give you metaphors for poetry’. Just so may Pope have imagined 
that the spirits of Bolingbroke and Warburton, Locke and 
Shaftesbury, came to him. 

Historians of ideas are often nowadays solicitous for the 
poets; and the latter, as often as not, are churlish in their 
acknowledgments. The truth seems to be that the poet is 
sturdier, and his attitudes less calculable, than the historians 
suppose. There is a notion abroad that what is ‘organic’ is a 
good thing for poetry; and it follows that what is mechanical is 
not. The poet, however, takes his metaphors where he finds 
them, and may choose to extol the Brooklyn Bridge, no less than 
the meanest flower that blows: 


The familiar contention that science is inimical to poetry is 
no more tenable than the kindred notion that theology has 
been proverbially hostile - with the Commedia of Dante to 
prove the contrary.* 


Mr Brett, it seems to me, is nowhere very clear about the 
mechanical Limbo, from which, by his account, Shaftesbury 
the knight errant came to deliver the poets. He nowhere states 
what it is that poets want from the world-pictures that the 
philosophers deliver to them. In a way, this is just as well. For 
on the one hand (and this is the really damning criticism of Mr 
Brett’s position) we know too little for sure about how the mind 
of the poet works, to be able to say that this ‘world-picture’ will 
be good, and that one bad; and, on the other hand, the relations 
between poet and philosopher are a great deal more complica- 
ted than those of purveyor or errand boy and customer. I 
gather, however, from Mr Brett’s passages on the Cambridge 
Platonists (e.g. pp. 21, 22), that he thinks the poet is happy 
when the philosopher delivers him a world of symbols, a natural 
world in which each natural thing ‘stands for’ something else 
that is supernatural. This is a common assumption, yet it is 
surely open to question. Of certain poets, at any rate, it would 
seem true to say that they look not for symbol, but for metaphor; 


* Hart Crane in 1929, quoted by Peter Viereck, Strike Through the Mask! 
p. 68. 
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not for what dissolves on scrutiny into something else, but for 
what on scrutiny becomes more and more splendidly itself. 
This, or something like it, seems the point that Professor Willey 
makes, when he says that Cambridge Platonism was no help 
to the poets — a contention that Mr Brett disputes. 

A book has recently appeared which may make it more 
difficult henceforward to take up a position like Mr Brett’s. 
This is The Emperor's Clothes, by Kathleen Nott,* which is fairly 
described by its sub-title, ‘An attack on the dogmatic orthodoxy 
of T. S. Eliot, Graham Greene, Dorothy Sayers, C. S. Lewis, 
and others’. Among these ‘others’ is one of Mr Brett’s authori- 
ties, Professor Willey. 

But Miss Nott will make this sort of thing more difficult, 
chiefly in the sense that she will make it unfashionable — if, that 
is, as seems likely from the reception accorded her book, she 
sets another fashion herself. For it turns out that Descartes and 
Locke are as much the villains of her literary history as of Mr 
Brett’s, while one of the very few points on which she agrees 
with Mr Eliot is in a fierce dislike of Thomas Hobbes. She 
defends the scientist against the attacks of those she calls 
‘neo-scholastics’ or ‘Augustinians’, only so long as he does not 


open his mouth. She declares that Professor Willey 


confuses the special observations of scientists with the 
hypotheses and generalizations of philosophers and ‘thinkers’ 
which may appear or may claim to be based on these 
observations. 


This second class of ‘philosophers and “‘thinkers” ’ includes not 
only Bacon, Hobbes, Locke and Descartes, but also, as she 
makes clear more than once, a scientist such as Eddington (or, 
presumably, Newton), when he is on his day off, no longer 
making his special observations, but philosophizing about his 
own activity. She admires the scientist and springs to his 
defence, only so long as he is strong and silent, getting on with 
the job in the lab. She holds no brief for the ‘philosophizer’, 
that is (for Miss Nott, hard as she is on ‘loaded words’ when she 
detects them in others, is not above using them herself), for the 
philosopher of almost any school other than that modern one 
to which she owes allegiance herself, which understands 
philosophy as a sort of higher critical semantics. 


* Heinemann, 18s. 
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Thus her objections to Mr Brett’s case would boil down to 
a dark suspicion that he is not really concerned for poetry so 
much as for the instituted religion which appears, in the last 
sentence quoted, as a fellow-sufferer ; to a further suspicion 
that he has out-dated ideas of what scientific method is; and — 
most important — that he fails to distinguish between scientific 
method and practice on the one hand, and, on the other, 
philosophizing about it. This last point is very important, and 
I think Miss Nott is quite right to bring this charge against 
Professor Willey and his followers. There is certainly some- 
thing disingenuous about ‘accompanied by’ in the first sentence 
quoted from Mr Brett — “The whole movement of philosophy 
which . . . was accompanied by the vast expansion of scientific 
inquiry and achievement... .’ Mr Brett plainly means us to 
understand that the relation between the science and the 
philosophy was something more intimate than a mere coinci- 
dence; these are smear-tactics, guilt by association. And as 
Miss Nott points out, the confusion is often more flagrant than 
this — the crime is laid at the door of a hypostatized ‘Science’, 
which lumps together Descartes and Robert Boyle. Miss Nott’s 
aim is to rescue Boyle and others like him from this smear, and 
to assert that a poet’s best friend is his scientist. However that 
may be, it was certainly well worthwhile to distinguish the 
experimenter from the man who tried to rationalize his findings. 
After all, the conflict between the experimental empiricists on 
the one hand and the Cartesian rationalists on the other is a 
fact of the history of science, and it is a fact ignored in an 
argument such as Mr Brett’s. Miss Nott at this point is shoulder 
to shoulder with Ernest Fenollosa, who maintained, ‘Science 
fought till she got at the things. Poetry agrees with science and 
not with logic.’ 

All the same, this objection, weighty as it is, is the only valid 
criticism Miss Nott has to bring against Professor Willey and 
his followers. And I think it is hardly sweeping enough to 
justify her, when she pillories Professor Willey in a chapter- 
heading, albeit in the distinguished company of T. E. Hulme 
and Mr Eliot. It is true she makes other criticisms of Professor 
Willey’s procedure, but most of these are either too nicely 
meticulous or else wrong-headed.* Thus it is quite true that 


* She is quite right, though, about the passage from Professor Willey on 
p- 171. And it is important. 
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we ought not to hypostatize, and treat large abstractions as if 
they were concrete phenomena; but if Professor Willey does 
this with ‘Science’, Miss Nott does it with ‘Puritanism’, and it 
seems as if something of the sort is unavoidable in any form of 
discourse. Elsewhere Miss Nott devotes many pages to a 
criticism of Professor Willey, this time in company with 
Maritain, which amounts to this — that he has set out to define 
the change in men’s minds which occurred in the seventeenth 
century, whereas, according to Miss Nott, he ought to have 
shown how this change was inevitable. Professor Willey offers 
to say what happened to men’s minds at this period. It is a 
sufficiently tall order, one would have thought, but it is not tall 
enough for Miss Nott, who demands that he explain why what 
happened did happen. 

To my mind, Miss Nott is unfair to Professor Willey, simply 
because she is so largely in agreement with him. She agrees 
with him and with Mr Brett and also Mr Cleanth Brooks, in 
finding something sadly lacking in the English poetry of the 
eighteenth century. And she agrees with them further in laying 
some of the blame for this at;the door of Hobbes and Locke. 
The last thing one can say of her in general is that she pulls 
her punches, yet in all this it seems to me she is too conservative, 
and also (what is more to the point) lamentably unscientific. 
Taking over without question the view that eighteenth-century 
poetry is on the whole a pretty shabby performance, she offers 
no evidence beyond a few of the more flagrantly false-poetical 
locutions of Gray and Collins, torn from their context — it seems 
a curious procedure for a writer so vociferously in favour of 
observation and verification as the bases of scientific method. 

As for blaming Hobbes and Locke for this, the evidence is 
all the other way. In one of the extraordinary assertions that 
turn up on nearly every page, even in the midst of otherwise 
close and cogent argument, she observes, ‘good contemporary 
scholars do actually know more about the times and conditions 
in which the dead poets worked than the poets did them- 
selves’. I do not think she would find one good contemporary 
scholar to agree with her. But it is certainly true that such 
scholars as Marjorie Nicolson, John Arthos, W. K. Wimsatt 
and others have discovered and are discovering how much the 
greatest literary achievements of the eighteenth century owe 
to, not just the scientists, but the philosophizers about science. 
Miss Nicolson has shown how the imaginations of Thomson 














and Edward Young were fired by Locke and Newton together. 
Mr Wimsatt has shown how Dr Johnson’s prose-style is 
similarly based upon the psychology of Locke — a psychology 
which, as Miss Nott goes out of her way to say, could not be 
classed as scientific in her sense, but only as pseudo-scientific 
philosophizing. This is that same pseudo-scientific psychology 
of association which, as Wilbur Cross and lately Douglas 
Jefferson have shown, is the basis of Sterne’s comic masterpiece, 
Tristram Shandy, and which, in its later but still unscientific 
elaboration by David Hartley, is a guiding principle of Words- 
worth’s Prelude, as Beatty pointed out thirty years ago. It is not 
necessary for Miss Nott to esteem the first version of the Prelude 
so highly as I do, but certainly the onus is on her to prove that 
it would have been better if Wordsworth had never read David 
Hartley. Perhaps she will prefer the later, more ‘Christian’ 
version — but in view of her militant agnosticism that might be 
rather hard for her to do. 

Miss Nott claims to follow the clue given by Mallarmé, that 
poetry is written not with ideas but with words. But she does 
not follow it far enough. If we follow it further, we see the poet 
as a marauder, who ransacks the speech and written language 
of his own time and earlier, looking for words which are 
arresting and suggestive, or for words, dry and inconspicuous 
in common usage or in the place where he finds them, which 
can be made remarkable in the different context he envisages 
for them. When he finds them, he tears them out of the perhaps 
elaborate structure of meaning in which he finds them, and 
takes them over for his own purposes. It follows that the poet 
and the writer of imaginative prose is less interested than other 
users of language in the stability of the language he uses; 
indeed, some poets have spoken as if they have a vested interest 
in instability, conceiving their duty to be the breaking-down of 
accepted meanings and usual collocations, in order by new 
combinations to make experience seem once again new and 
surprising. Swift complained that the language in his time was 
changing too swiftly, valuable older words continually slipping 
out of use, as new words shouldered their way in. Now it is 
probably true that there are periods when the language is too 
fluid, even for poets, when they must join forces with the 
writers of functional prose to arrest the too rapid development 
of the language. (T. S. Eliot has suggested that the present time 
is such a period.) But the poet will tend to welcome a fairly rapid 
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rate of change in the language of his time, because the old word 
slipping out of use can be brought back and used to all the more 
effect because of the slight tinge of quaintness it has already 
acquired, and the new word can be acclimatized, while 
retaining something piquant and surprising. T. S. Eliot calls 
this ‘An easy commerce of the old and the new’; and the 
operative word is ‘easy’. 

Pope lived at a time when new words were coming into the 
language in great numbers. Some of these were undoubtedly, 
as Swift thought, pieces of new-fangled jargon which did not 
last, but were subsequently, by another change of fashion, dis- 
carded. But there is the famous case of ‘mob’, which Swift 
condemned as a vulgar abbreviation, to show that there was a 
place in the language for some of the novel words he would 
have excluded. Simeon Potter comments: 


All those complex changes and developments, all those 
adoptions and adaptations which had contributed to the 
making of English over so many centuries had achieved in the 
year 1700 a certain balance or equilibrium.* 


As he goes on to point out, ‘equilibrium’ in this sense is not the 
same as that stability for which Swift yearned. It may be 
defined, perhaps, as that state of the language in which the old 
and the new can be brought to consort together with some 
degree of ease. If so, then the poets of Pope’s age were perhaps 
as fortunate as they thought they were, in coming to use the 
language when they did. 

As might be expected, in view of the great expansion of 
scientific activity at this time and earlier, one of the most 
fruitful sources of new words in this period was the writing of 
those scientists who are often taken to have done so much 
damage to Augustan poetry. John Arthos, for instance, has 
shown how the adjectives formed by the suffix ‘-y’ (“beamy’, 
‘sluicy’, and so on), so often derided as false-poetical, were in 
fact coined by scientists in the late seventeenth century. If we 
seek to know how it was that poets could make use of laboratory 
language in treating of their traditional subject-matter, the 
human heart, we find that we have to give some credit to just 
those ‘mechanic’ philosophers and psychologists who are the 
béte-noire of Professor Willey, Mr Brett, and Miss Nott alike. 


* Simeon Potter. Our Language (Pelican Books), p. 60. 
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For once Hobbes and Locke had allowed the possibility that 
man’s mind and heart were subject to the same laws of motion 
as governed the world of physics, the poets were able to use the 
new words in writing of the emotions and aspirations of men: 


Through clouds of Passion Pulteney’s views are clear, 
He foams a Patriot to subside a peer; .. . 


In these lines, which may be Pope’s, the poet is able to use the 
language of the chemist to describe the character and conduct 
of a venal politician. He is able to do so because the philosophers 
have suggested the possibility that the heart of the politician 
functions in the same sort of way as a chemical in a retort, and 
it does not matter that the poet may not believe this - whether 
he believes it or not, the idea is still there for him to play with. 
Even if he is bitterly opposed to all this aspect of the thought of 
his time, he can just for that reason push it to an extreme, to 
make it look silly. In any case, these metaphors, straddling with 
one foot in and one foot out of the laboratory, are a distinctive 
feature of Augustan writing, in verse and in some sorts of prose. 
It is at the bottom of what are by common consent some of the 
greatest literary achievements of the age. And, in so far as the 
writers owe it to anyone at all, they owe it to the scientists and 
to the ‘mechanic’ pseudo-scientists no less. 

The ‘mechanic’ philosophers, deducing from the findings of 
the experimenters a crude materialism, stimulated into life 
another range of metaphors that were shamming dead. These 
were the puns concealed in etymology — the ‘inspiration’ that 
is ‘wind’, the ‘profundity’ that is deep and therefore low, there- 
fore to be achieved by bathos or the art of sinking. William 
Empson has demonstrated how these puns are the basis of A 
Tale of a Tub, on the principle, to which Swift gave perhaps 
only provisional assent as a working principle, ‘Everything 
spiritual and valuable has a gross and revolting parody, very 
similar to it, with the same name’.* ‘Spirit’ means, among other 
things, alcohol, and hence, when dissenting enthusiasts claim 
to be imbued with the spirit, Swift can apply the materialist 
logic embodied in the very etymology of the word, and suggest 
that they are drunk. The ambiguity can work equally well in 
the other optimistic way, as for Berkeley in Siris, where, because 
he finds a beneficial spirit (in the chemist’s sense) in tar-water, 





* William Empson. Some Versions of Pastoral, p. 60. 
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the writer can conclude that the spirit (the holy spirit now, in 
the theologian’s sense) is infused throughout the created world. 
Burke uses the same pun when he speaks of ‘a sort of flippant, 
vain discourse, in which, as in an unsavoury fume, several 
persons suffer the spirit of liberty to evaporate’. Or there is 
Berkeley again, in Alciphron, making his free-thinker declare: 


You may dispute the Matter if you please. But a Man of 
Parts is one thing, and a Pedant another. Pains and Method 
may do for some sort of People. A Man must be a long time 
kindling wet Straw into a vile smothering Flame, but Spirits 
blaze out at once. 


Here again, for this range of punning metaphors concealed in 
etymology, the writers are indebted, if to anyone, then to such 
as Boyle in the first place, but to Hobbes and Locke in the 
second. These necessarily superficial comments suggest a view 
of the relationship between poet, scientist, and philosopher or 
philosophizer, which is at odds certainly with Professor Willey’s 
view and Mr Brett’s, but with Miss Nott’s no less. And I 
submit that this view is arrived at by ways much nearer to the 
scientific method of observation and verification than anything 
Miss Nott has to offer. 

‘A plague o’ both your houses’ is an easy attitude to take up, 
but not one that gets us very far. It is not really my attitude to 
Miss Nott’s book, for my sympathies are with her in what she is 
trying to do, if not in the way she tries to do it. But the slapdash 
methods that she employs in literary history are just as evident, 
unfortunately, in those other parts of her book that have 
attracted more attention. I sympathize with her attack on Mr 
Eliot’s evasiveness in all his prose apart from the strictly literary 
criticism of his earlier years, and I think there is now a case 
that he must answer, though I don’t think he will. If he should, 
he would find it anything but difficult, not because. Miss Nott’s 
case is a weak one in itself, but because in her conduct of it she 
lays herself open so continually. Consider the follownig 


specimen: 


The point here is that Mr Eliot does not want religions to 
be scientifically studied. This gives us the clue to the meaning 
of his remarks on humanism and the experimental. It gives us 
also the essential explanation of all his other dislikes, including 
liberalism, psycho-analysis, sexual relations apart from the 
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narrow prescription of the Church, freedom of intellectual 
inquiry, and ‘progress’. All these things when they are 
valuable, that is, here, when they lead to increase of happiness 
or contentment, do so in so far as they are the result of an 
observational, experimental, a scientific attitude. 


Let us be quite clear. What Miss Nott says is that ‘sexual 
relations apart from the narrow prescription of the Church 
lead to increase of happiness or contentment in so far as they 
are the result of an observational, experimental, a scientific 
attitude’. What is the evidence, the body of scientific observa- 
tion, which gives Miss Nott such enviable assurance in dealing 
with such a perplexing field of human activity? How many 
readings did she take on her gauge of human contentment, and 
what is that gauge? How can she be so sure that a condition of 
successful sexual relations is not some degree of mutual esteem, 
or else of affection, between the sexual partners? Is such esteem 
or such affection, supposing either or both to be necessary, 
arrived at by observation and experiment? 

It would not be hard to find other passages begging just as 
many questions. Miss Nott, for all her dislike of dogma, is no 
mean dogmatist herself, though she deals in a different kind of 
dogma. All the same, it is not often that one comes across such 
a lively and such a meaty book as The Emperor’s Clothes. It is 
the sort of book that continually tempts the reader to pencil 
exclamation marks in the margin. And in my own case these 
were expressions of emphatic approval at least as often as of 
astonishment. It is not in the first place a work of literary 
history, but a polemic. And perhaps in that context one should 
not expect literary history to be anything but sketchy and 
dubious. Still, observation, inference, verification — these are 
just the principles that Miss Nott continually invokes; and her 
literary history affords one field in which we can judge her own 
performance in the light of her own principles. I do not think 
she comes out of the test very well. Still that does not invalidate 
the principles as such. And no doubt it is silly to expect her to 
re-write the history of English literature, merely as it were in 
passing. It was obviously bad strategy on her part even to try, 
and yet I cannot wish that she had played safe. For it is seldom 
indeed that one finds a book of this kind that fails through all 
along trying to do too much. I recommend this book — oh, with 
endless reservations, but heartily none the less. 








BOOK NOTES 


THIRTY-NINE PRELUDES. By Laurence Clark. (Villiers Publica- 
tions. 45.) 
I think I have found a poet. Or perhaps he has been found already. 
At any rate, he makes acknowledgements at the front of his volume 
to Poetry London, The Adelphi, and other journals, and some of the 
poems here printed belong, it would seem, far back in the ’thirties. 
So perhaps I ought to know his name and his work. I don’t, how- 
ever, and I can hardly think that he has published an earlier book. 
In these circumstances I have to go by guesswork and internal 
evidence. These thirty-nine poems, then, seem to be arranged 
chronologically back to front, the earliest poems coming last. The 
few dated poems suggest this, and the internal evidence of style 
confirms it. At the end of the book there are about half-a-dozen 
poems which are of no value except as showing, if I am right, where 
the poet started from. In a poem dated 1933, the rain 


Wakes in the blood faint joy-elusive moods 
Like briar’s scent; . . . 


Another, undated, is called On a still evening in autumn: 


The wind for many days has havoc made. 
This garden is yet ghosted with his sound. 
Plastered petals, acorns, leaves around 
Are music-sheets of cast-off symphonies. 
Summer scored the one that’s just been played. 
With what vast motion is it disarrayed! 

Harps hang slack and mute about the trees. 

Only echoes, elfin memories, 

Rustle to fancy of rebellion 

Against a wind which strips branches like bone. 
Tremulous bird, plaintive with lonely song, 

You to this reminiscent eve belong, 

This short-lived sanctuary for single things — 

For the wind will outride all on his great wings, 
Blow them like chords in some new music’s birth, 

In magic cadence of destruction, 

Through change, to gladness. All things are but one, 
And many-gowned is the beauty of the earth. 
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It would be hard to fabricate a less promising start for any poetic 
career. There is not one word in the whole poem that rings clear, 
or stands out in any crispness of contour. Laborious inversions to get 
the rhyme, or loose archaisms for the same purpose (‘disarrayed’), 
go with locutions like ‘Rustle to fancy of rebellion’ (compare ‘joy- 
elusive’ in the other poem) to take the language quite out of the 
range of any conceivable human speech. And in thus departing from 
the colloquial, the poet gets no nearer to any self-consistent literary 
convention, however stilted. The central stratagem of the writing, 
if one can use that expression at all of an activity so obviously at a 
loss from the start, is Shelleyan — the delirious mixing of metaphors 
every one of which is so vaguely phrased that the mixing escapes 
notice. It is not enough to call it muddled and vague; the muddle 
and the vagueness are the essential conditions of the style. Take 
away the muddle and the vagueness, and the poem is not improved; 
it just disappears. 

Even in the thirties (if it was then that the piece was written) this 
style was already antiquated. It could be written at that time only 
by someone almost pathetically out of touch. A poem called Winter 
Sports, 1937: A Footnote, shows the poet catching up, experimenting 
in Audenesque. More fruitful, in the light of what was to come, was 
on the one hand the carefully flat and poker-faced ending to an 
unassuming nature-poem (Autumn Winds, 1940), on the other hand 
the violent catachreses, as yet uncontrolled, of Goethe’s House: 


Squadding of feeling and thought into slogan, 
Conscriptions managed like advertisement, 
And smiles of perpetual excuse. 


And even within your personal walls 

Are guides with wooden tongues, and people 

In mental dunce-caps of the newspaper culture: 
Within your walls as in my memory. 


These two elements, the dead-pan tone at the end and the violence 
before it, come together in Gone West: 


In adolescence I walked to the last lamp-post. 


Here sun set in a tangle of telephone wires. 

He took with him Odysseus and his comrades 

In a dark ship. The Anthologists ceased chirping. 

Plato was gone in the smoke of a power station, 
Boccaccio slabbed face downwards in allotments, 

And God only knows where the Saints and Fathers were. 
Hexameter, blank verse, madrigal or sonnet 

Had never impinged on.the dank landscape. 

Of brickwork terraces; and even on cricket-fields 

A gallows of goalposts had sprouted for winter, 
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Where shrilled the pipe of the jesuit referee, 

But never Mozart, or Brahms. — At sundown, the hearing 
Was of trains shunting, or billiards; with darkness 

The sizzle and whirr of electric machinery. 

The tide had gone out further than I could follow. 


The flat tone is here used to distance the violence by framing it — the 
frame is mimicked in the metrical arrangement; and this is to that 
extent a great improvement on Goethe’s House. But inside the frame 
the material is just as disorganized as ever. Having called to mind 
Homer, the Anthologists, Plato and Boccaccio, there seems no reason 
why the roll-call should not go on indefinitely. Why should it be 
‘Hexameter, blank verse, madrigal or sonnet’, any more than 
‘Alexandrine, iambics, elegy or satire’? Why stop at Mozart and 
Brahms? And the construction — ‘the hearing was of . . .” is no less 
grotesque than ‘Rustle to fancy of. . .’ 

There is no need to trace the progress further, step by step, only 
to jump to the first poem in the volume, perhaps the most recently 
written. In between has come, it seems, a strong infusion of Poundian 
or other chinoiserie, and experiments with epigram, until now the 
conversational tone and the horrific image are welded together so 
closely that they cannot be taken apart. 


Social Future 
Have you thought of this, the Bomb, how marvellous, 
Fifty thousand water-tight compartments 
With all their pipes which dribble disparate, 
Unite in one gale upwards. — Then they meet, 
The double-fisted and the double-first, 
The stockbroker, the cleaner, and the black, 
And all the other mutual avoiders, get 
Together in one shift, go on together. 


Sardonic? Indignant? Amused? Disgusted ? It is none of these and 
all of them, a complex of feeling recognizable at once and admirable, 
but not to be defined in any other terms than those of the poem. 
The structure of the modern bomb, the structure of the modern 
state, are one and the same. What an outlandish idea, and what a 
strident one! But there is nothing strident in the expression, only 
inconspicuous unwavering control. And in the last lines, the rhythm 
so awkwardly wrenched, the syntax, so nerveless and loose, act out 
the thing that is said. The aimless ‘going on together’ is not just 
remarked upon, it is presented in mime. And the coarsening of a 
vital value in the idiom ‘a get-together’ is not stated at all, but 
bodied forth in the lameness of the gasp around the line-ending - 
‘get/Together in one shift . . 


The Audenesque element is taken up too into this poem, in the 
smartly silly pun, ‘The double-fisted and the double-first’. I believe 
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this sort of thing still offends some well-disposed readers. The stock 
answer to their objections is to point to poetic uses of the pun by ~ 
Shakespeare and Donne and others; but this is really not good ~ 
enough. I do not think these authorities ever used the pun in this 
way. As used by Auden, when he is fully in control, and by other ~ 
modern poets, the point of the pun is not its smartness, which fools 
the poet no more than it fools his readers, but its silliness. Thus, in 
this poem, Laurence Clark is presenting a world where all distinc- 
tions have become meaningless ; in such a world it is only appropriate 
to let things go together by the crazy logic of the pun. Meaningless 
resemblance in sound is the best principle on which to organize a 
catalogue when all the more meaningful principles no longer apply. 
This is not to deny that the pun is used irresponsibly by plenty of 
poets to-day. 

There is something of Auden, too, in The Operation, one of the best 
poems here, and, so far as I can see, one of the few memorable poems 
to come out of the last war. Here the Audenesque element is limited 
to one of the mannerisms of that poet’s early volumes, the omission 
of the article: 


To rob each other of the identical wish, 

Not lion’s share at margin of scarce goods, 
But mutually-conducive modica 

In native cherrytrees, eyebrows and snows, 
These Nipponese and I grotesquely compete. 


I know I have agreed to the operation, 

And surgery needs masks; yet night by night 
Exploding mines in their tracks, I feel we place 
A shattering charge on hope at this world’s heart, 
Some pulse identical to them and me. 


The first stanza is the exposition, where the poetry, still near the 
surface, has to be simply attractive, to entice the reader further. 
For all that it seems so casual (unrhymed, unmetrical), it is really 
very highly wrought, in terms of internal echoes (‘share’ — ‘scarce’; 
‘brows’ — ‘snows’ ; ‘trees’ — ‘Nipponese’ — ‘compete’), and interwoven 
alliteration of ‘m’s and ‘c’s and ‘d’s. In the second stanza, the poetry 
moves deeper and is a matter of meanings, of the ‘charge’ that is 
both explosive and mercenary, and the ‘pulse’ that is both the tick 
of the mine and the beat of the heart. 

Here, too, there is a pun, on which indeed the whole poem turns. 
But this pun, on ‘operation’ (surgical and military), is not Auden- 
esque at all; it can quite properly invoke the authority of a Shake- 
speare or a Donne. The importance of this, not just for this poem but 
for European literature in our time, has been brought out very well 
by J. P. Stern in his little book on Ernst Junger: 
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Preuves 


DER 
MONAT 


EINE 
INTERNATIONALE 
ZEITSCHRIFT 


Berlin-Dahlem Saargemuender 
Str. 25 


Vol. 6 No. 64 January, 1954 


F. R. Allermann aus 
Ankara: 


Unter der 
Schirmmutze 


Ludwig Marcuse: 
Heine und Marx 


Allan Bullock 


Auigaben der 
Geschichtsschreibung 


Wladimir Weidle : 
Englische Garten 


Karl Kraus 


Revue mensuelle littéraire et 
politique 


MARS 
+ 


ARTHUR KOESTLER 


Petit guide des névroses 
politiques 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 
La Foi, le Goftt et I’Histoire 


THIERRY MAULNIER 
La politique ou la pitié? 


RAYMOND ASON 


la révolte asiatique 
connait-alle ses limites ? 


ANDRE BERRY 
Poémes 
Présentation d’ Yves Candon 


t la nouvelle piéce d 
FRITZ 
HOCHWALDER 
Donadieu (Acte I) 


Introduction de 
Jacques Lemarchand 


CHRONIQUES 
L’actualité politique, 
littéraire et artistique 


PREUVES: 23, rue de la Pépiniére, Paris 
(8 éme}—CCP 178-00 Len® de 104 p. 
ill. France: 120 frs. Etranger: 150 frs. 


En vente dans les kiosques et les librairies 
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Of this language of contempt, full of abstract cruelty, we may not 
claim ignorance. It is familiar enough. The terminology of the recent 
war — its ‘mopping-up operations’; ‘expendable troops’; ‘cleaning 
parties’; ‘softening of resistance’; ‘saturation raids’, and the rest - is 
still sufficiently well remembered to prevent us from indulging in 
false distinctions: what Junger is expressing is not confined to one side 
of that war. But this language is not, or at any rate not yet, the lan- 
guage of literature. It may be the appropriate style of communiqués 
and staff-officers’ memoirs; it may even be the language of those blood 
brotherhoods of frontline ex-enemies which Junger praises so highly 
as the bearers of the true tradition of chivalry. But literature is capable 
of speaking this language of contempt only by making an issue of it, 
by deliberately exposing it and showing it up for the defection from 
live experience that it is. Modestly and on a narrow scale, this is what 
has been attempted in Henry Reed’s Lessons of War and in the post- 
humously published diary of Felix Hartlaub.* 






















Laurence Clark’s poem answers very well to Mr Stern’s prescription. 
It makes an issue of a key-word from that vocabulary to which 
Mr Stern refers, and by exposing the question-begging shift in the 
word ‘operation’, from its surgical to its military meaning, he shows 
it up ‘for the defection from live experience that it is’. Surgery needs 
masks of gauze, but military operations require masks of inhuman 
abstraction. The irony is not in the least callous but mordant, 
humane, and all the more terrible for being so far from hysteria. 
It seems as if Laurence Clark may have found himself as a poet 
through the war. But he is not therefore entirely or even mainly ‘a 
war-poet’. The style he has hammered out for himself has obvious 
limitations; I doubt if it would do, to take one instance, for poems 
of any length. But it is capable of more than one might expect. The 
style that was used for Social Future is directed upon a more usual 
kind of subject-matter in Jn Literary London: 






















These ripples glossy in the Vauxhall lights 
Have been through the atmosphere and seven seas 
For millions and millions of years, before 

This flashlight photograph is snapped to me 

From an exhibitionist zenith. 
Likewise these winking literary minds, 
Which shuffle together and make bright with malice 
Their pub-talk and prehensile typewriters, 

Were not born yesterday, 

Nor die as soon as their books. 
















Annua 











It would be just as wrong to dismiss this as trivial, because of its 
trivial occasion, as to honour Social Future merely because it offers to 
deal with more obviously momentous affairs. In both cases what 


* J. P. Stern. Ernst Jiinger. (Bowes and Bowes) pp. 30, 3!. 
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matters is what is done with the language, the renovation of tire¢ 
idiom. Just as, in the one poem, the slang ‘get-together’ is shown yj 
for what it is and by implication shown for what it might be 
ought to be, so here the cant phrase ‘Were not born yesterday’ i 
taken out of currency, re-minted, and made available again. The 
literary gents were not born yesterday because, as the poem insists 
they are the heirs to all the ages of evolution. In that perspective 
the harsh and cocky knowingness which is all they and we normalk 
mean by the phrase, is shown up for what it is — a flagrant cheapen 
ing not just of language but of the views of human dignity ar 
human destiny which that language embodies. From this point 
view, this poem is neither more nor less trivial than The Operation, 
which subjects a piece of journalistic military jargon to just the same 
revitalizing scrutiny. 

As Ezra Pound once remarked, this endeavour, not in the fir 
place to extend human experience by creating new meanings, bu 
rather to work over experience by recreating old meanings goné 
dead, twisted, or muffled, is one of the more definite and usefu 
meanings that can be given to ‘classicism’ in literature. And to that 
extent Laurence Clark is a classicist. Certainly he will be coldé 
shouldered by our self-styled neo-Romantics, for working in terms 
of poems not in terms of ‘a poetic world’, and hence for subordie} 
nating his metaphors, as they come to him, to the emergent whole; 


the poem, in which they are to play their part. But perhaps it is 
well not to wave these tattered banners - ‘classical’, ‘Romantic’ = 


any more. 
Certainly if the situation is as I have imagined it, and if these) 


ark 


thirty-nine poems, all of them short, represent all that Mr 
wants to retain from twenty years of writing, it is a very curious casé 
indeed. And notwithstanding the half-dozen or so unsuccessful and’ 
supposedly early pieces in this collection, such a slender sheaf as this) 
seems to testify to a very rare and admirably rigorous self-criticism 
on the part of the poet. But perhaps I am wrong about all th 
What I am sure of is that there is here a handful of poems which 
deserve to be applauded and long remembered. 

D. D. 








